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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT Is WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—PROMENADE 
CONCERTS (under the Direction of Messrs A. & 8. GATTI).—Artists— 
Mdlle Bianchi, Mdme Fernandez-Bentham ; Signori Gianiniand Medica. Pianist 
—M. Henri Ketten. Band of 100 Performers. Band of the Coldstream Guards 
(F. Godfrey). Every Evening at Eight. 


peomes ADE CONCERTS.—Connvuctorn—Sianor ARDITI. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS.—MDLLE BIANCHI, of the 


Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Every Evening. 


JROMENADE CONCERTS.—MADAME FERNANDEZ- 











Every Evening. 


YROMENADE CONCERTS.—SIGNOR GIANINI, the new 
Italian Tenor, and SIGNOR MEDICA, Primo Baritone of the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Every Evening. y 


JROMENADE CONCERTS.—M. HENRI KETTEN, the 


renowned Pianist. Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—Soloists—Messrs A. Burnett 


(Leader), Howard Reynolds, Lazarus, Hughes, Val Nicholson, H. Hann, 
4 Ould, C, Ould, Harper, Horton, Harvey, Wotton, Svendsen, &c. Every 
vening, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS.—On Tverspay next, a new 
and brilliant Selection from VeRp1’s ‘‘ BALLO IN MASCHERA,” arranged 
expressly for these Concerts by ARprTrI, will be performed for the First Time. 


f= ENADE CONCERTS. —Brrrnovey Night, Wep- 


NESDAY next, September 6. 




















JROMENADE CONCERTS.—Vurnv1r Night, Frray next, 


September 8, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS.—MADAME ROSE HERSEE 


will make her First Appearance on Saturday next, September 9. 


JROMENADE CONCERTS.—HERR WILHELMJ, the 


eminent Violinist,will make his First Appearance on Saturday, Sept. 16. 


] ROMENADE CONCERTS.—The THEATRE, transformed 


_ into one vast and handsome Saloon, thoroughly ventilated, and rendered 
delightfully cool by fountains, ferneries, grottoes (by Dick Radclyffe & Co.), 
interspersed with huge blocks of ice, &c., and beautifully decorated by Dayes & 
Caney with mural paintings representing scenes of peorinas life in India suggested 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ recent visit to that country, festooned draperies, 
&c. Refreshments by Messrs Gari, of the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Adelaide 


Street, Strand. 
Manager—Mr J. RUSSELL. 


Box Office open from Ten till Five. 

LANGHAM HALL, Grear Porrtanp Srreer.—HERR 
HERMANN FRANKE has the honour to announce that he will give FOUR 
CHAMBER-MUSIC CONCERTS, on Turspay Evening, October 31; TUESDAY 
Evenin, »N ovember 7; TuEspAy Evening, November 14; and TuvEspay Evening, 
Novembér 21. To commence at Eight o'clock. The Programmes chiefly 
consist of New Compositions. Violin primo—Herr Franke. Violin secondo— 
Herr Jung. Viola—Herr Hollander. Violoncello—Herr Daubert ; and other 
distinguished Artists, who will be announced in future Programmes. Subscrip- 
na, pts a A. ——_ ——— rea y, 2s. 6d. and One Shilling. 
obtained o: nle: cas, r o., 84, New B ot; 

and the principal Bastendions y ebe oO N ‘ond Street 


‘ 
LANGHAM HALL, 43, Grear Porrtann Srreet, OxrorpD 
z STREET.—THE LONDON WEST-END OONOERTS. Every TvEspay, 
ae SaTuRDAY, at Eight o'clock. Every Saturday at Three o’c!ock. 
pecial Artists each Week, together with the St Cecilia Choralists, Conductor 
—Dr. BeRNHARDT, Stalls, 2s, Admission, One Shilling, 




















LYCEUM THEATRE. 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


ME CARL ROSA begs to announce a SEASON of 
OPERA, commencing 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER IIth. 











Engagements made :— 
Mdlle IDA CORANI (Her First Appearance with this Company). 
Miss CORA STUART. 

Miss GIULIA WARWICK (Her First Appearance with this Company). 
Miss E. THORNTON (Her First Appearance with this Company). 
Mdlle AGNES BERTINI (Her First Appearance with this Company), and 

Miss JULIA GAYLORD. 


Miss JOSEPHINE YORKE. Miss LUCY FRANKLEIN. 
Mrs AYNSLEY COOK. Miss L.GRAHAM. Mdille OSTAVA TORRIANI. 


Mr HENRY NORDBLOM. 
Mr PERCY BLANDFORD (His First Appearance with this Company). 
Mr J. W. TURNER. Mr CHARLES LYALL. Mr FRED. 0. PACKARD. 


Mr F. H. CELLI. Mr LUDWIG. Mr A. STEVENS. 
Mr AYNSLEY COOK. Mr ARTHUR HOWELL. Mr SANTLEY. 


Particular attention has been paid to the Selection of the OrncHESTRA and 
Cuorvs. The former will include the following well-known Artists :—Messrs 
Carrodus, Betjemann, Zerbini, E. Howell, A. Howell, A. Wells, Dubrucgq, Snelling, 
Hutchings, Mann, Macgrath, &c. 

Conductor ... aa oa a ea oft «. Mr CARL ROSA. 
Leader ne Fe des 8 ie aa ... Mr CaRrropvus. 
Chorus Master Mr Joun Pew. 
Stage Manager on one Mr ArgtHuR HOWELL. 
Musical Prompter ... a a pat poe .. Mr W. J. PETRE. 
The Ballet under the direction of Mrs AYNSLEY CooK. 
Conductor of the Ballet-—Mr BETJEMANN. 
The Military Band (Coldstream Guards) under the direction of Mr FRED GODFREY. 
The Costumes by Mr & Mrs STINTCHCOMBE. 





The répertoire of the CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY includes the following 
Operas, from which Selections will be made during the Season. 

MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. | SIEGE OF ROCHELLE. | FRA DIAVOLO. 

WATER-CARRIER. PORTER OF HAVRE. | BOHEMIAM GIRL. 





ROSE OF CASTILLE. DON GIOVANNI. TROVATORE. .. 
LUCY OF LAMMERMOOR. | MARITANA. DER FREISCHUTZ. 
SONNAMBULA, ZAMPA. SATANELLA. 
FAUST. MARTHA. CROWN DIAMONDS. 


LILY OF KILLARNEY ... § ...  .. ee. nee Str J. Benediet. 
(With alterations and additions specially written by the 
Composer for this Company.) 
And the following, not yet performed :— 
JOCONDE ae swe a te ... Nicolo Zsouard, 
(First time in England.) 
FIDELIO as sia sind pee os eae ... Beethoven. 
(As originally composed, without recitatives. ) 
MS aac cea a tee oe coe cee Se, Come. 
(First production ; specially composed for this Company.) 
GERM ons sue see te -. eee eee Adolphe Adam, 
(First time in England.) 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN... ... ... Richard Wagner. 
(First time in English.) 
With Scenery specially painted by Mr Hawes ORAVEN and Assistants. 
Mechanical Effects by Mr MATHER. 





The Season will Open with CHERUBINI'’S Master-work, 
THE WATER-CARRIER, 
Which created so great an interest in musical circles on its first production 
by this Company last Season. 

The following Scale of Prices will be adopted :—Boxes, £2 2s., £2 12s. 6d., and 
£3 3s.; stalls, 10s.; dress circle, 7s. 6d.; upper boxes, 4s.; pit, 2s, 6d.; gallery, 
One Shilling. Doors open at Half-past Seven; to commence at Eight o'clock. 

Box Office now open from Ten till Five daily. No Booking Fees. 

Acting Manager ... Mr JOSEPH D. McLAREN, 
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JUST -PUBLISHED.—NOW READY, 





THE THEORY OF SOUND 


RELATION TO MUSIC. 


By PROFESSOR PIETRO BLASERNA, 


of the Royal University of Rome. 


With numerous illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


CONTAINING 
VisrATION — TRANSMISSION OF Sound — 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SOUND—MEASURE oF 
THE NuMBER OF VIBRATIONS—MUvsICAL 
Sounps — Discorps — THE Minor Scate— 


Qua.ity or Musica Sounps, &o. 








HENRY S. KING & CO., LONDON. 





Rerat ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal! Highness the Prince of WALES, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess LOUISE (Marchioness of Lorne), 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK, 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MAOFARREN, Mus. Doc., Oantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, the 18th September, 
and will terminate on SaTuRDAY, the 16th December. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on THuRspay, 
the 14th September, at Eleven o’clock. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4 and 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, London. 





RorAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN 
will open to the Public Daily at Twelve o'clock. Fellows and Life Members 


admitted at Eleven. 
Concerts, Vocal and Instrumental, every Afternoon and Evening. Permanent 


Band of the Royal Aquarium. Director of the Music and Conductor—Mr 
GEORGE Mount. 

Admission to the Royal Aquarium, One Shilling every day (except Thursday). 
Thursday, Half-a-crown, (after 6 p.m. One Shilling), on which day Special Vocal 
and Instrumental Concerts, both Afternoon and Evening. 

Admission (including Return Ticket from any Station on the District Railway) 
One Shilling. Doors open from Noon till Eleven every day. 


“THE PAGE'S SONG.” 


\ DLLE BIANCHI will sing the new and admired Song, 
mi “THE PAGE'S SONG,” composed by Signor ARDITI, at the Promenade 
Concert, Covent Garden Theatre, during the ensuing week. 

“THE SULIOTE WAR SONG.” 


i} R HILTON will sing Brrytzy Ricwarps’ Song, “ THE 
SULIOTE WAR SONG,” at the City Hall, Glasgow, September 23, 











RS OSGOOD begs to request that all communications 


respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts be 
addressed to 9, St Luke’s Road, Westbourne Park, W. 





ADAME LOUISE GAGE is at present in Italy. In 
the meantime, all Communications respecting Concerts, &¢., should be 
to her Resid 17, Holland Road, Kensington, W. 


R R. HILTON (Bass), Westminster Abbey, begs to 

announce his CHANGE of RESIDENCE. All Communications relating to 

Oratorio or Concert Engagements should be addressed—Ribblesdale Villa, Union 
Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


VE VALENTINE FABRINI begs to intimate that all 
Communications regarding Oratorios, Concerts, &c., be addressed to his 

sed —— 1, Dynevor Villas, Richmond, 8.W., instead of 13, Queen 
uare, 5 


add 














MADAME MARIE BELVAL (Contralto) requests all - 


Communications respecting Concerts, Oratorios, and Lessons, be addressed 
to her residence, 7, Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W.; or care of Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LESSONS IN PIANOFORTE AND HARMONY. 


MiSS EDITH JERNINGHAM, Diplomée of the Royal 
Academy, London, and the Conservatorium, Stuttgart. For Terms, &c., 
apply to Miss EpirH JERNINGHAM, 33, Craven Road, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 














BAYREUTH STAGE FESTIVAL 


PERFORMANCES OF 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


‘“DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 


SoLe Epirions oF VOCAL SCORES. 
“DAS RHEINGOLD,” in 4to, net ... 
“DIE WALKURE,” » 
“‘SIEGFRIED,” * 
“ G@OTTERDAMMERUNG,” 





Libretto of the above, in 1 vol., 12mo, net ... 
PUBLISHED BY 


SCHOTT & CO. 159, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIl the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 

of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 

from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 

to sing any of the te contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 

always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAMES’s HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, & 











\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 


The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess :— 
Riding in a Pullman car. The Wild, White Rose. 
Alone, A boatman’s life for me. 
Come where the tangled beeches 


grow. ° 
My Darling’s Last Smile. y y ago. 
Sad sounds the harp now. Exile. 
Friendship, Love, and Wine. Glory or the Grave. 
Let each speak of the world as he The Alpine Hunter. 

finds it. Heavenly Voices. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long Gentle Flowers. 

ago. The Buckles on her Shoes, 
The Piquet. The Flight of the Birds. 

May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 








Post free, One and Sixpence. 


ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MEYER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at St JAMES’s HALL. Can be 
ordered through an usicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Le1guH, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being anew the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St JAMES’s HALL, with extraordinary success. Oan be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, 8t James’s Hall. 


HE FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 
being sung at St JaMEs’s HALL with marked success:—‘‘ Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” “The Flight of the Birds,” ‘‘The Piquet,” and 
“ Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
eek Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James’s Hall. Post free, 1s, 6d, 
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THE WAGNER FESTIVAL. 
( From the “ Times.” ) 
Bayreuth, August 19. 

The one day’s interval of repose, due to the illness of Herr Betz, 
and consequent postponement of Siegfried, was a great relief. Jt 
can hardly be said that anyone felt pleased to hear of the eminent 
bass being indisposed ; but, when it was learnt that his ailment at 
the worst was over-fatigue, we are inclined to think the news must 
have been rather welcome than otherwise. In the music assigned 
to him—or, more strictly speaking, musical declamation, for it would 
be somewhat undignified in a god of Wotan’s stature to sing a tune 
—Herr Betz has arduous work to accomplish, and he had already 
been overtaxed in Rheingold and the Walkiire. With regard to those 
who daily wend their way to the theatre, which is little less than 
half a mile from that outskirt of the town lying nearest to it, a good 
part of the way uphill, none but themselves know what they have 
to suffer, the vast majority being compelled to go on foot. The 
carriage accommodation, besides being charged for exorbitantly, 
is nothing like in proportion to the demand ; and, as all the hotels 
are full, the proprietors are by no means eager in despatching their 
omnibuses to the station. The heat all the week has been scorch- 
ing, the dust intolerable; and the closer we approach the theatre 
the worse is the nuisance. There is plenty of water in Bayreuth, 
but it never seems to have crossed the minds of those in authority 
to put their ample supply to some good uses. The dust is nowhere 
laid ; while the rows of dwarf trees on each side of the road, which 
usurp the functions of an umbrageous avenue, may probably serve 
that purpose about the period when the “‘art-drama of the future” 
is accepted as the art-drama of the present ; but just now, only that 
they look pretty, they might be spared without inconvenience. 
The exodus of strangers yesterday from Bayreuth was enormous, 
and the railway officials must have had a hard time of it. It con- 
tinued without intermission. On the other hand, a very large 
number have arrived, and are still arriving, to-day, for the second 
series of four performances, which begins to-morrow ; and these, 
compared with their predecessors, are lucky enough, a most 
propitious change in the atmosphere having substituted light and 
health-wafting breezes for the merciless heat which has till now 
prevailed—assuredly not without hurt to the great Wagnerian under- 
taking, which in most respects mingled surprise and entertainment 
so agreeably, that with a lower temperature, and its accompanying 
conditions, a large number of visitors who have quitted Bayreuth 
would have been likely enough to remain for another week. 

Gétterdiémmerung begins with a prelude consisting of a couple of 
scenes, The first (the Walkyrie rock) exhibits the three Norns 
spinning for the last time the golden rope of Fate, and dwelling, as 
they spin, on the past, the present, and the future. What they 
utter, in prophetic tone, relates exclusively to the play—from Wotan’s 
breaking off a bough from the World’s-ash (‘‘ Yggdrasil”), wherewith 
he fashions the spear, with the ‘“‘runes” of eternal wisdom incised 
upon which he governs the world, the stealing of the gold by 
Alberich, and the curse that attends its possessors, to the impending 
fate of the gods and the dimly-surmised catastrophe. At a certain 
point in their discourse the rope snaps in twain, and the Norns dis- 
appear, carrying away the sundered pieces, to join their mother, 
Erda, their mission being now fulfilled. In the next scene (also the 
Walkyrie rock), Siegfried, in full armour, is seen issuing from the 
cavern, followed by Briinnhilde, who leads his horse by the bridle. 
Siegfried goes forth anew to seek adventures, and, on taking leave of 
Briinnhilde, endows her with the fatal Ring, as a pledge of enduring 
truth — another opportunity for the display of Wagner's mar- 
vellous facility in giving expression, after his individual manner, to 
the emotions of passionate love. The first act introduces us to 
the Gibichungs, a warlike race, whose king, with his sister (Gutrune) 
and his half-brother (Hagen), resides in a castle on the Rhine. 
Siegfried’s arrival here is the beginning of that new turn in his for- 
tunes destined to accomplish his ruin. Already have he and his 
loved Briinnhilde formed the subject of a conversation, during which 





Hagen, Alberich’s crafty son, has inflamed the imagination of Gun- 
ther by describing the peerless charms of Briinnhilde, and that of 
Gutrune by extolling the manly grace, unequalled strength, and 
valorous deeds of Siegfried. Both being. unwedded, Hagen’s 
eloquence instils into their minds an irresistible desire to behold the 
unparalleled twain. But how is Briinnhilde to be won for the 
Gibichung, and how Siegfried for the sister? Hagen suggests a means 
which cannot fail. The horn of Siegfried is now heard (in tones made 
so familiar by Wagner), and quickly the hero lands from a boat, lead- 
ing with him his horse, Grane, Briinnhilde’s gift. In the true spirit 
of mythical knight-errantry, Siegfried addresses Gunther in this 
style : ‘‘ As thy fame has filled the Rhine, wilt thou fight with me, or 
be my friend?” Gunther, with instinctive wisdom, prefers the latter 
alternative; and, while Siegfried accompanies him to the hall, Hagen 
looks after the horse. Though possessor of the Niblung treasure, 
the tarnhelm and the Ring, Siegfried knows not the value of any of 
them, nor has he sought to inquire. His sole wealth is in the sword 
he has forged for himself with the dismembered pieces of that which 
once was Siegmund’s. Questioned by Hagen, he declares that he has 
left the gold at the Neidhole, where he found it after killing the 
dragon ; then points to a network hanging from his belt, in which is 
deposited the helm ; and, lastly, adds that he has conferred the Ring 
upon a woman. Hagen, guessing that the woman is Briinnhilde, in- 
structs Siegfried as to the virtues of the tarnhelm, presently, accordiug 
to his scheme, to be tried on behalf of Gunther; but says nothing about 
those appertaining to the Ring. Gutrune, enamoured of Siegfried at 
first sight, now approaches him with a drinking-horn, the contents of 
which he quaffs to his endless love for Briinnhilde. Into this 
draught Hagen has instilled an elixir, the effect of which is instan- 
taneous. Forgetting the existence of Briinnhilde, Siegfried at once 
makes passionate love to Gutrune, and is easily caught in the trap 
laid down for him. The oath of blood-brotherhood with Gunther being 
sworn, after the ancient traditional fashion, it is agreed that Sieg- 
fried shall win Briinnhilde for Gunther, and that Gunther shall give 
his sister to Siegfried for wife. Siegfried, by virtue of the tarn- 
helm, assumes the form and countenance of the Gibichung, accom- 
panied by whom he sets forth on his quest. Meanwhile, Briinnhilde 
is visited in her fire-girt cavern by Waltraute, one of her sister- 
Walkyries, who has come to entreat her for the Ring, the restora- 
tion of which to the Rhine-daughters can alone save the gods and 
the world. Wotan has already commanded his host of warriors to 
cut down the World’s-ash and pile up the wood of the stem for the 
burning of Walhalla. No supplications, however, can induce Briinn- 
hilde to part with the Ring, which is Siegfried’s seal of love. She is 
now a mortal woman; and the condition of the gods, whom she 
looks back upon as scarcely more than phantoms, disturbs her but 
little. Love is all to her, and the Ring is. Siegfried’s pledge. 
Waltraute’s errand proving thus fruitless, she rides back on her 
storm-steed to Walhalla. The scene that ensues, one of the most 
striking and impressive in the drama, may be briefly described. 
Siegfried’s horn signal is heard from below the rock, and Briinnhilde 
awaits his approach in rapture. He appears amid the flames on a 
jutting rock, capped with the tarnhelm, and in other guise than 
his own. Perplexed and terrified, the Walkyrie instinctively shrinks 
from him ; but Siegfried proclaiming that, as a wooer not shamed 
by the fire, he has won her for wife, claims her as ‘Gunther the 
Gibichung.” As he leaps down from the rock and stands beside 
her, Briinnhilde threatens him with the Ring, gifted with a power 
before which he must necessarily quail. The effect, however, being 
different from that upon which she had calculated, her assailer, 
unmoved by her frantic resistance, forcibly pulls the Ring from her 
finger. The Ring, she exclaims, is her husband’s, and with it he 
will wed her. Briinnhilde, vanquished, retires to her abode in the 
cavern, Siegfried following, with his sword, “ Nothung,” as a 
symbol of loyalty and truth to his ‘‘blood-brother.” Here the 
curtain falls, The scene and the manner of its being set forth are 
precisely the same as that which closes the preceding drama ; but, 
powerful as it unquestionably is, the general effect is just as unedify- 
ing as in the case of its precursor it is the opposite. Siegfried, 
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though unconscious of the enormity of the act he is committing, is 
somewhat lowered in our estimation. At any rate, one does 
not relish seeing so superb a hero made an abject tool of by the con- 
temptible son of Alberich. It is, however—Herr Wagner may fairly 
argue—indispensable to the issue ; and thus almost to the very end 
we have to contemplate Siegfried under a very different aspect from 
that which he has hitherto worn. 

But the sin which brought the curse down on the Ring is not yet 
wholly expiated. The second act is also ushered in by what may be 
denominated a ‘‘prelude.” We are again at the home of the 
Gibichungens. It is a moonlight night, and while Hagen, with 
spear and shield beside him, sleeps near the hall, Alberich comes for 
the purpose of urging on his son to obtain possession of the Ring. 
The dialogue between them, dark and uninviting, may be passed 
over. Enough that Hagen promises all that is asked — meaning 
to act on his own account, and not on that of his father, whom he 
hates—as all the Niblungs hate each other. At dawn Siegfried, 
returning in triumph from his expedition, wakes Hagen ; Gunther 
soon follows, bringing the unwilling Briinnhilde as his bride, 
and Siegfried claims from Gutrune his reward. Hagen sum- 
mons with his trumpet the men of Gibich, Gunther’s vassals, 
to come and sacrifice to the gods Froh, Donner, and Fricka, 
their chief having brought home with him a bride. It is to be a 
double wedding; for Gutrune and Siegfried are now also about 
to be united. As the vassals shout ‘‘ Welcome” to Gunther and 
his bride, Siegfried and Gutrune lovingly join the throng. The recog- 
nition of Siegfried by Briinnhilde, and the provoking unconsciousness 
of the hero, lead to a terrible scene, a narration of which in detail 
would occupy too much space. On seeing the Ring on Siegfried’s 
finger, the eyes of Briinnhilde are at once opened, and she is now 
made fully aware that it must have been Siegfried, not Gunther, who 
prevailed over her. She solemnly avers the fact, and taunts Gunther 
as the would-be betrayer betrayed. Siegfried as solemnly swears to 
the contrary, both, with fingers on the point of a spear, taking the 
weapon to witness of the truth. General consternation ensues, till 
Siegfried, tired of the scene, throws his arm round Gutrune, and 
leads her away to prepare for the wedding festivities. In their 
absence a conference is held, at which, strongly urged by Hagen, 
and stimulated by the bitter lamentations of Briinnhilde, Gunther, 
much against his inclinations, agrees to join in a plot for the death 
of Siegfried, the means of carrying out which are no sooner devised 
than Siegfried and Gutrune reappear, a joyful bridal procession of 
girls and boys, with all the symbols of festivity, preceding them. 
Compelled by Hagen, Briinnhilde accepts the hand of Gunther, and 
follows the group. A hunting party is arranged for the succeeding 
day, in the course of which Siegfried, unsuccessful at the chase, gets 
separated from his companions, and comes to a spot by the banks of 
the Rhine, where he sees and is hailed by the Rhine-daughters, 
These employ all their arts and fascinations to obtain the Ring, 
which, at one time disposed to grant, when their wiles are changed 
into threats, he refuses. He is then warned of the danger incurred 
by the wearer, and, in answer to his contemptuous reply, the Rhine- 
daughters foretell his speedy death. They are no false prophets, as the 
sequel proves. When Siegfried rejoins his companions, Gunther, 
Hagen, and their followers, the party sit down together and carouse, 
To enliven them, Siegfried relates his adventures from the time he 
lived with Mime to the slaying of the dragon, the council of the 
birds, whose language he had learnt from tasting the dragon’s blood, 
and his finding Briinnhilde on the fire-encircled rock—the remem- 
brance of which suddenly returns to his mind. All this astonishes 
Gunther—but not at all Hagen, who, observing two ravens fly over 
the head of Siegfried, calls our hero’s attention to the fact, and, as 
he starts up from his seat to look, stabs him in the back with a spear, 
Siegfried dying with the loved name of Briinnhilde on his lips. 

Thus, again, has Alberich’s curse proved effectual. Briinnhilde, 
who had made Siegfried invulnerable everywhere except in the back, 
which he was never known to turn towards the enemy, has also 
informed Hagen of that secret, The sequel may be briefly told : 





Siegfried’s body is brought back to the Hall of the Gibichungs in 
solemn state, and laid before Briinnhilde, who, after pronouncing 
over it a touching and eloquent oration, orders a pyre to be raised, 
on which the corpse is placed, and towards which, when the wood is 
ignited, she rushes herself, with her horse, Grane. The fatal Ring 
she has cast into the swollen river, on the surface of which appear 
the Rhine-daughters, one of whom, Flosshilde, holds it up trium- 
phantly, while her sisters drag down Hagen, who, after having 
killed his brother, Gunther, throwing away spear, shield, and 
sword, with the cry of ‘‘ Zuriick vom Ringe!” has plunged headlong 
after it. Meanwhile, in the distant sky is observed a deep red glow, 
supposed to represent the destruction of Walhalla, according to the 
design of Wotan. The curse of Alberich is fulfilled. Thus ends 
Gétterdémmerung, and with it the Ring des Nibelungen, 


Bayreuth, Aug. 20. 
That a dramatic poem like the Ring des Nibelungen could not 
possibly be set to music in the received operatic fashion will be 
apparent to any one who has attentively perused the three dramas 
with their prologue. Every word placed in the mouth of every 
character must be distinctly conveyed, while the dramatic action is 
carried on from end to end without interruption. Thus, it may be 
argued, the thing itself is complete without music ; and the argu- 
ment would hold good for ordinary intelligences. Wagner’s, how- 
ever, is not an ordinary intelligence ; and his scheme for making 
the drama a combination of the arts includes music as a very 
essential element. True, it is the poet—the “‘all-poet ’—who rules ; 
and from what the poet thinks and speaks the musician must 
obediently take his cue. Happily, Wagner, in his dramas, plays 
the part both of poet and musician; and while composing his 
music he is in much the same position as an accompanist following 
a singer whom he cannot naturally control. We consider it barely 
practicable for any musician except Wagner himself to furnish music 
for one of Wagner’s dramas—that is, of course, in the perfected shape 
revealed, as he insists, in 7'ristan und Isoldeand the Ring des Nibelungen. 
He might, doubtless, set the whole to recitative—either ‘‘ parlante” 
or with accompaniment; but, forbidden all the hitherto accepted 
varieties of musical form, in the way of airs, duets, trios, &c.—even 
choruses and concerted finales, as they are generally understood, 
being outside Wagner—he would find himself at a loss to make the 
characters declaim or the orchestra play in exact accordance with 
the poet’s innermost promptings. How could he, indeed? The 
orchestra must for ever be doing something—like a wind that is 
always blowing, or a stream that is always flowing, or trees that are 
always bending in obedience to the swayings of the breeze ; but 
what that something shall be the poet alone can decide. Thus, in 
concocting the drama of the future, that poet and musician must be 
one and inseparable would seem to follow as a Wagnerian deduction. 
It is hardly too much to say that, apart from the drama to which 
it is allied, the orchestral music of the Ring would signify little 
more at the best than a succession of chords, scales (not frequently 
chromatic), figures, and snatches of tunes, distributed capriciously 
among the instruments, ‘‘tremolandos” (ad infinitum), strange and 
unheard of combinations, perpetual changes of key, &c.—a chaos of 
sound, in short, now more or less agreeable, now more or less the 
opposite, and, deprived of the weird and singular fascination that 
attends it when obviously explained by what is being said and done 
upon the stage, almost unmeaning. Wagner’s symphony may be 
likened to an omni-coloured kaleidoscope, where the same bits of 
painted glass incessantly appear and disappear, yielding prominence 
to others that have been seen before, and puzzling the eye of the 
examiner, as the Wagner orchestra puzzles, while it frequently 
enchants, the ear. Without being distinguished by anything afford- 
ing evidence of uncommon contrapuntal skill, it is crowded with 
details, many of which, till after repeated hearings, would elude 
detection, however closely scrutinised. These may possibly be 
typified by ‘‘ the multitudinous forest voices” and ‘‘ countless hosts 
of stars” referred to in Wagner’s famous comparison of his own 
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symphonic music with the effect produced upon a solitary visitor by 
“a fine forest on a summer evening” and ‘‘the ever-growing 
eloquence of silence ”—the great forest melody, the many melodies 
in one, that, while never ceasing to haunt the memory, cannot be 
repeated or hummed, and to hear which again a return to the woods 
on a summer night is indispensable (a tolerably plain hint that the 
Wagnerian music cannot be heard too often), We have no preten- 
sion to decide, but simply feel that in a majority of instances the issue 
is perplexing. Wagner cannot be likened to the wild minstrel who 
sweeps (or twangs) the strings of his lyre, while giving voice to a 
lay of war or love ; but his music—we mean the orchestral part of 
it—not unfrequently suggests the idea of an Molian harp, under the 
influence of shifting currents, now generating one, now another 
wayward melody, as the case may be. But to leave speculation— 
Wagner’s general way of procedure, in adding the music to his art- 
drama, may be analysed without many words. It differs widely, as 
may be guessed, from the way of Mozart, Beethoven, et hoc genus 
omne ; nor does it at all resemble that of Gluck, to which it has 
not seldom been likened. The way being one of Wagner’s own 
invention, quite original, owing nothing whatever to foregoing 
models, he has a perfect right to it, provided that he allows others, 
not of his own opinion, to possess a right to theirs. (It may here be 
added, parenthetically, that the comparison insisted upon by sundry 
of his disciples between Wagner’s treatment of the orchestra with 
that of Beethoven, in the ‘‘Ninth Symphony,” does not by any means 
hold good.) Taking his system for what it is intended, nothing can 
be more logical, nothing more consistently exemplified. With each 
separate personage of the drama Wagner connects a certain musical 
phrase, which identically, or modified according to circumstances, 
recurs whenever that personage comes back to us, or is even 
passingly alluded to by others. Each incident, moreover, and each 
conflicting emotion, is endowed with individuality by the same 
process, and illustrated accordingly, as are the personages, when 
reference is made to them. With the working out of this theory 
the orchestra has much more to do than the singers on the stage ; 
for it is the orchestra, rather than the voices, which chiefly stamps 
each special identity. As not seldom, too, in the course of a single 
scene, more than one personage, incident, or emotion is brought back 
to the mind, at times almost simultaneously, the themes, or such 
fragments of themes as may be suitable, are ingeniously interwoven. 
This is accomplished by the poet-musician with consummate artistic 
propriety, and often produces an indescribably beautiful effect. 
The themes which individualise the gods—Wotan and Loge (Fire) 
in particular—are strongly distinctive, the first for its dignity, the 
last for its mercurial levity. Those consorting with the Niblungs— 
Alberich and Mime—are equally characteristic ; the peculiar occupa- 
tion, moreover, of these worthies being suggested by another phrase, 
in nine-eight measure, of which, perhaps, somewhat too abundant 
use ismade. The giants, also, have a theme in common, which always 
announces their appearance, and is subsequently employed when 
passing reference is made to them. The melody sung by the Rhine- 
daughters (‘‘ Weia Waga,” &c.), in seven-bar rhythm, is charming ; 
and, indeed, all the music that characterises the presence of these 
elementary beings is as airy and elementary as themselves, a most 
refreshing impression being created by their trio—in harmony, for a 
wonder—when Siegfried encounters them on the banks of the river 
(Gotterdémmerung). The themes belonging to Das Rheingold, the 
prologue, are similarly reproduced in the course of the three dramas 
of the triology, wherever occasion may demand, and this confers a 
new and powerful sense of unity. In Die Walkiire, the characters 
of Siegmund and Sieglinde provide the opportunity formelody of a more 
impassioned character ; and a particular phrase, of which ample use 
is made in the magnificent duet at the end of Act L, becomes con- 
Splcuous as an example. Here, too, the first apparition of the heroic 
Brinnhilde and her wild Walkyrie sisters introduces quite a new 
element, which Wagner has turned to admirable purpose. In Sieg- 
Jried we have more fresh, inspiriting, and appropriate phrases, besides 
recurrences to the Niblung music, the introduction of the delight- 
fully tuneful strains of the wood-birds, in one of the most perfect 





idyllic scenes imaginable, and another grand duet, in which the 
awakened Briinnhilde, now endowed with human womanly impulse, 
and lost in admiration of her mortal hero, Siegfried, shows that she 
can be more impassioned even than Sieglinde herself, and with far 
more healthy and legitimate cause. This duet again becomes a 
fertile source of reminiscences, and here both Wotan and Erda, to 
say nothing of the goddess Fricka, disappearing from the scene, we 
are spared any further use of those protracted conferences and con- 
fabulations which show how Wagner, vainly attempting to compress 
epic narrative within the limits of dramatic action, occasionally finds 
himself overburdened by the matter he has thought it absolutely 
requisite to include. In Gétterddémmerung nearly all the themes, 
fragments of themes, characteristic orchestral figures, even chords 
and special combinations, are summoned back by the composer, as 
one after another, or as one with another, they suit his plan. There 
are, however, new phrases, &c., for Gunther, Gutrune, Hagen, and 
the Gibichungs., Alberich, too, and the Rhine-daughters are seen 
once again. The rope-spinning Norns are furnished with means for 
a private consultation, the musical treatment of which, though long- 
drawn out, is imposingly fine ; and Briinnhilde herself has much to 
declaim not previously hinted at. This, the most trying task of all, 
seemingly presented no obstacles to Wagner, who has nevertheless, 
taxed poor Briinnhilde with screaming high notes and climax after 
climax out of all measure and proportion—a prevalent fault with 
him, as it would seem, when situations occur which lay strong hold 
of his imaginative sympathies. In the closing scene we have some- 
thing like an attempt to bring a chorus of men’s voices into play— 
an innovation which imparts vigorous life and spirit to the ensembie, 
and is almost as welcome as the trio of the Rhine-daughters—a 
Mendelssohnian bit of vocal writing. The funeral march over the 
body of Siegfried is, as we have already hinted, impressive and 
sublime. How freely the orchestra is employed in all this may 
readily be guessed. But a general review of the first series of per- 
formances has yet to be written. 

The second series begins this evening with Das Rheingold, in which 
it is hoped that certain scenic shortcomings attendant on the first 
occasion, a week since, may be remedied. 

—_———— 
THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the ‘* Times.”’) 
August 29, 

The preliminaries for this greatest of English music-meetings 
have already been stated in The Times. The history of its origin 
and the admirable purposes for which it has been kept up, during 
various stages of progress, now somewhere about a century, have 
been written over and over again. Our readers may, therefore, be 
credited with a knowledge of such details, and it will suffice merely 
to call attention to the fact that the profits of the Festivals, like 
the expenses attendant on them, usually more considerable than 
those of all other similar periodical undertakings in Great Britain 
put together, are in aid of the funds of the Birmingham General 
Hospital, one of the noblest institutions of its kind in the country. 
While ostensibly labouring for charity, the active promoters of the 
Birmingham Festival have always warmly advocated the benefit 
and advancement of music, and what they have accomplished in 
this direction will become as much matter of art history as the 
remembrance of their efforts in another way will be perpetuated 
to their honour. In the Marquis of Hertford, the triennial 
meetings now going on under the superintendence of Sir Michael 
Costa, who, conductor since 1849, is now performing the duties of 
his very arduous office for the tenth time, may boast of a President 
whose sympathies lean both to the service of charity and the en- 
couragement of art, and in Mr R. Peyton, chairman of the 
orchestral and general committee, of one of the most zealous and 
intelligent amateurs who ever occupied that responsible post. 

The Birmingham Festival, for a lengthened period, has earned 
fame not only for the admirable manner in which works of long 
admitted worth are performed by the unequalled company of 
artists, vocal and instrumental, who, on such exceptional occasions, 
are accustomed to assemble in the magnificent Town Hall, butfor the 
spirit of enterprise which induces the production of new works, 
most of them produced expressly to order, by musicians, foreign 
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and native, whose merits have obtained a certain amount of recog- 
nition. We say “native,” as well as foreign, with the more 
satisfaction inasmuch as a large number of English compositions 
have from time to time had the opportunity of a hearing, with an 
advantage to their authors, in the way of professional acknowledg- 
ment, hardly to be over-estimated. The present meeting yields in 
this particular to few of its precursors, no less than five unknown 
works being included in the programme of the week’s performances. 
The first, a dramatic cantata, entitled the Corsair, by Frederic H. 
Cowen, is to be heard this evening; the second, an oratorio, the 
Resurrection, by Professor G. A. Macfarren, to-morrow afternoon ; 
the third, a sacred cantata, entitled Zion, by Herr Niels Gade, to- 
morrow evening; the fourth, a cantata, the Crusaders, by the same 
composer, on Thursday evening; The fifth, a “ Scriptural Scene,” 
The Holy Supper of the Apostles, by Herr Richard Wagner, on 
Friday morning. Mr Cowen would deserve a place if only on 
account of his orchestral symphony in C minor, which won much 
praise in London years ago. He is a young composer full of 
promise. Even had he not written St John the Baptist for the 
Bristol Festival of 1873, Professor Macfarren, as our most distin- 
guished native musician, would be privileged with a passport 
anywhere. This one oratorio alone makes his name a desirable and 
welcome acquisition. Herr Gade, worthiest of musical Danes, 
who, more than 30 years since, attracted the attention of Mendels- 
sohn—ever on the alert for what was new and good in the art 
which he himself adorned the most—is a novelty at Birmingham, 
and his presence, to superintend the preparation of his sacred and 
secular cantatas,{has afforded general satisfaction to the Birmingham 
people, with whose splendid body of choristers he seems particularly 
pleased. That the name of Gade has long been one conferring honour 
on the art of his predilection, musicians and amateursare well aware. 
Itwasin January, 1843, that Mendelssohn, then director of the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Concerts, was struck by his symphony in C minor, 
with which, as with its author, he had enjoyed no previous 
acquaintance. The subjoined reference to the work in question 
forms part of ’a letter addressed by the composer of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream to his sister, Fanny Hensel, at Berlin :—“ Yesterday 
we tried a new symphony by a Danish composer of the name of 
Gade, and we shall perform it in the course of next month. It 
has afforded me greater pleasure than anything I have heard for 
a long time. . . . I am writing him a few lines, though I know no 
more about him than that he lives at Copenhagen, and is twenty-six 
years old ; but I must thank him for the delight he has given me; 
for there is scarcely a greater one than to hear fine music. .. . 
Would that it came less rarely,” &c. Mendelssohn’s letter to 
Gade, as may be seen in the second published volume of his 
correspondence, was couched in terms so flattering, that, proceeding 
whence it proceeded, it must have caused infinite gratification to 
the young musician, who now, thirty-three years later, holds a 
deservedly eminent position, and whose music, it may be added, is 
not half known among -us, although enough of it has been 
published in almost every recognised form. With regard to the 
Holy Supper of the Apostles, a choral work for men’s voices, with 
full orchestral accompaniments, it may be safely predicted that 
Herr Richard Wagner, through the medium of a very early work, 
will speak loudly enough in his own behalf. This so-called 
“Scriptural Scene” is so comparatively brief that it is to be 
preceded by Spohr'’s Last Judgment (assuredly his best oratorio), 
and followed by Beethoven's Mass, No. 1, in C (styled “Service” 
in the programme—as if that would make any difference). So 
much for the new works. 

That Elijah should be included among the oratorios of the week 
can surprise no one; for since the 26th of August, 1846, when it 
was first given, under the composer’s own direction—a day never 
to be forgotten by the musically-disposed inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, for whose Festival it was expressly written—it has never 
once failed to prove remunerative. The first day (to-day) was, 
perhaps, judiciously assigned to it; for the first day under other 
conditions is not invariably one of the best; and it is as well to 
strengthen it with a sure attraction. The enthusiasm of the Com- 
mittee in one respect would appear to have carried them a little 
too far, seeing that St Paul is set down for the Friday, which of yore 
was wont to be allotted to a dress ball (now abolished). ‘Two 
oratorios at the same Festival, even from Mendelssohn's pen, are 
unquestionably one too many; and not a few of those who travel 
to Birmingham this week would like to have renewed acquaintance 





with the late Sir Sterndale Bennett's most perfect composition— 
The Woman of Samaria, also written expressly for Birmingham 
(1867), which might have been easily backed up by some other 
work of accommodating proportions, and thus a varied and excel- 
lent evening's selection of sacred music have been made out. The 
Woman of Samaria, in the opinion of a large number of amateurs, 
deserves a better fate than to be laid aside after a single hearing. 
As an honour to English art, it should be awarded the considera- 
tion which is justly its due; and nowhere could this consideration 
be more easily extended than at Birmingham, or more appropri- 
ately than at a Birmingham Festival. Professor Macfarren’s 
Resurrection is to be preceded to-morrow by the overture to 
Handel's Occasional Oratorio; Mendelssohn's Psalm, “Hear my 
Prayer” solos by Mdlle Albani); ,an organ solo (“ Offertoire”), 
by Lefébure Wély — organist, Mr Stimpson; and Hummel’s 
Motet, with chorus (also solos by Albani), “ Alma virgo.” Thurs- 
day will be devoted to the inevitable Messiah. 

The leading singers are Mdlle Tietjens, Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington, and Mdlle Albani (sopranos); Mesdames Patey 
and Trebelli (contraltos); Messrs Vernon Rigby and Edward 
Lloyd (tenors) ; Messrs Santley, Cecil Tovey, and Foli (basses). 
Mr Sims Reeves’ Continental trip has prevented our great 
tenor from occupying his accustomed post. The orchestra, 
numerically strong as ever, and eflicient in proportion, consists of 
about 140 players, with Messrs Sainton, Willey, Doyle, Lasserre, 
and White respectively at the head of the stringed departments ; 
Messrs Svendsen, Dubrucq, Lazarus, Wotton, T. Harper, Gilmer, 
Mann, Webster, and S. Hughes as leaders of the wind-band, wood 
and brass, together with others of note at the subsidiary instru- 
ments—a large preponderance of strings being thus observable, 
although the “wood” is doubled when occasion may demand it. 
The chorus—trained as always in the interval by chorus-masters 
W. C. Stockley, of the Birmingham Festival Choral Society, and 
A. J. Sutton, of the Amateur Harmonic Association—swells with 
its numbers the entire performing body to its ordinary average of 
500—enough, in all conscience, for any purpose. The only one 
among the new works to be conducted by Sir Michael Costa is 
Wagner’s “Scriptural Scene.” Herr Gade and Mr Cowen will 
direct the performance of their own works; and the oratorio of 
Professor Macfarren is entrusted by him to the care of his 
brother, Mr Walter Cecil Macfarren, orchestral conductor at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Sir Michael Costa declines to accept 
the responsibility of conducting any new works the composer of 
which may be on the spot; and he is probably right, for, should 
the new work fall short of success, the blame might rest upon his 
shoulders, and that would be invidious. At the same time, he is 
looked upon as conductor-general of the Birmingham meeting ; and 
many are inclined to think that, under circumstances not requisite 
to specify, exception might have been made in favour of the 
oratorio of Mr Macfarren, the fine performances of whose St John 
the Baptist, at the Leeds Festival of 1874, and in Exeter Hall by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, were directed by Sir Michael 
himself, 


Aug. 30. 

The new work which gives interest and importance to the 
morning performances of sacred music at this festival was performed 
to-day, and, it may at once be added, with a success never for an 
instant doubtful. In the Reswrrection Professor Macfarren has 
furnished us with something of a very different kind from his 
John the Baptist, but in no way less calculated to make every 
amateur regret that he had not much earlier attempted a style of 
composition in which he is eminently fitted to excel. The bent of 
his genius inclines towards oratorio, and the ripe experience which 
he has turned to such admirable account has placed within reach 
all the necessary means towards the adequate accomplishment of a 
task for which not only rare gifts and elevated thoughts, but a 
thorough possession of all the resources of art, are indispensable. 

Professor Macfarren has been long recognised among the 
greatest living masters of counterpoint, a branch of art which, 
from Bach and Handel down to Mendelssohn, we have been taught 
to regard as of vital necessity in the composition of high-class 
sacred music, and especially of oratorio, By this it is not intended 
that the employment of such an acquisition for the sake merely of 
its arbitrary display shall be a sine gud non, but that an easy com- 
mand of it is essential to that freedom of expression which 
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distinguishes the labour of a complete from that of an incomplete 
musician. This necessary evidence of scholarship is becoming 
more and more neglected, and too many young composers would 
fain be at the top of the ladder without taking, one by one, the 
steps that dredealty lead up to it. Professor Macfarren was never 
one of these, and, in devoting his attention to oratorio so late in his 
career, he may arog, Sapo been influenced more or less by some 
such considerations. it so or otherwise, he has now approached 
it with the sure hand of one who has made himself practically 
familiar with all that is requisite to grasp and hold it firmly. 

Whereas the materials upon which the book of John the Baptist 
is constructed offered to the musician a wide scope for the exercise 
of fancy in the way of strong contrast and characteristic colouring, 
in that of Zhe Resurrection no such opportunities are granted. The 
didactic vein is conspicuous throughout; and this, in any other 
hands than those of a master, might lead to somewhat dry, if not 
wholly barren, results. But in the present instance the composer 
was not only filled with and alive to the impressiveness of his 
theme, but able to illustrate it with that sustained dignity which 
best—and, indeed, alone—becomes it. The 20th chapter of the 
Gospel of St John is exclusively resorted to by Mr E. G. Monk in 
the compilation which he has supplied Professor Macfarren -for 
text. The incidents here, we seal scarcely add, are the coming of 
Mary to the sepulchre ; that of St Peter and St John, “ the other 
disciple whom Jesus loved ;” the apparition of the Saviour to Mary 
Magdalene; His address to her (“ Woman, why weepest thou?” 
—whom seekest thou?”); His appearance to the disciples; the 
incredulity of Thomas Didymus, with the test that converts his 
doubt into belief ; and the sequel—that belief in Jesus is tantamount 
to salvation. The concluding chapter of St John is not referred 
to; nor (wisely) is the miracle of the Ascension—briefly touched 
upon in Mark and Luke—included. Besides the verbal texts 
borrowed more or less closely from John, reflective passages 
from Scripture, Common Prayer, and even popular hymnology, 
are appropriated by Mr Monk, as occasion warranted their intro- 
duction. The rest may be best explained in the author’s own 
language :— 

‘The book shows its own argument and the method wherein this 
is treated. The latter differs from that of the early Church, pre- 
served by Luther and exemplified by Bach, in having the speeches 
of the personages sung by him who also narrates the action; in 
having the texts of the reflective passages selected from Holy Writ ; 
and in having original tunes to the hymns. This last is necessitated 
by the old practice in England of making psalm tunes to metres, not 
to words, and thus having no tune and poem identified with each 
other. One of the rare exceptions is in the 100th Psalm, and this 
tune is used as the finale. cause old versions disperse the sense 
of the first prose verse, and neglect the emphatic accentuation of a 
primitive and much-liked reading of the tune, a new version of the 
first verse of the Psalm is fitted thereto. The musician’s beautiful 
resource, which dates from ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ in the opera so named, 
and ‘Er ist verstummert,’ in Fidelio, at least, not to name the scenes of 
madness in a host of Italian operas (the resource of alluding in an 
after situation to a phrase which illustrates an earlier, and so 
associating the two as in one thought, or showing the bearing of each 
upon other) is freely employed. Thus, when ‘The disciples went 
away again,’ the phrase CBven our faith,’ from the preceding chorus, 
is meant to show the bent of their thoughts on the road to their own 
homes. ‘He is the resurrection’ is quoted in subsequent places to 
which it is supposed to be pertinent. So are ‘They have taken 
away the Lord,’ ‘Now is our salvation nearer,’ ‘For fear of the 
Jews,’ ‘ Peace be unto you,’ Thomas’s ‘ Except I shall see,’ ‘ Blessed 
are they that have not seen,’ &c. The overture is suggested by, 
though with no pretension to depict, the two preceding yore of 
St John’s Gospel—at least, this portion of the narrative was 
evidently in the mind of the composer.” 


_ The two chapters of St John thus referred to comprise all the 
incidents from the bétrayal of Jesus by Judas Iscariot to His 
burial, by Joseph and Nicodemus. 

There is no time just now to speak in detail about Professor 
Macfarren’s music, that for the moment must be dismissed with 
a verdict of entire approval, which at the termination of the per- 
formance to-day was confirmed by the audience in a truly enthu- 
slastic manner. Mr W. Cecil Macfarren, who, by his brother's 


expressed wish, occupied the post of conductor, fulfilled his by no 
means easy task with the zeal and care that might have been 
expected from him under the circumstances and the ability that 
appertains to practised musicianship, being honoured by a cordial 








greeting on his presenting himself in the orchestra. The leading 
singers were Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey, Messrs 
Edward Lloyd and Santley—the originals, if we remember well, 
when St John the Baptist was produced at the Bristol Festival, 
under the direction of Mr Charles Hallé (1873). Upon Mr Santley 
devolved the task of Narrator, and how he can narrate, in musical 
recitative, need hardly be told. The oratorio was listened to from 
beginning to end with unabated interest, and would have been 
heard with even greater satisfaction had the whole first part of 
the programme been assigned to it—instead of its being given 
half at the end of Part I. and half in Part II. Two pieces—a 
hymn, “O Christian, cease to weep” (chorus), and a trio, “ The 
yen of God which passeth all understanding” (Mr E. Lloyd, 
Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey)—were repeated in 
obedience to a signal from the despotic President, and the audience 
would willingly have listened to Madame Patey again in the air, 
“ His right hand shall hold us up,” quite as much a gem as its 
precursors and quite as well delivered. 

The glorious working out of the tune of the “Old Hundredth ” 
(for glorious it is), in the ultimate chorus, formed a magnificent 
climax. After this the applause, unanimous and prolonged, was 
redoubled in heartiness when Professor Macfarren—led on by 
Sir Michael Costa himself—appeared in the orchestra to ac- 
knowledge it. We remember no more spontaneous demonstration, 
and the conviction that, in The Resurrection, another masterpiece 
has been added to the catalogue of works which the Birmingham 
Festival may claim the credit of having brought into existence, 
must here be general. 

Among the chief features of the miscellaneous selection that 
preceded the oratorio was the perfect singing of Mdlle Albani in 
Mendelssohn’s Psalm, “ Hear my prayer.” Every school of music 
seems to come easily to the accomplished young Canadian. The Oc- 
casional Overture produced its accustomed effect, but the motet of 
Hummel was little better than attenuated Mozart. Mr Stimpson, 
too, the able organist of the Town Hall, might, we think, have 
selected for solo something more fitting a great festival than the 
very poor olla podrida of Wély. 

Herr Niels Gade’s sacred cantata, Zion, was received with un- 
bounded applause at the concert to-night, in the programme of 
which it formed the opening piece. It was short and, on the 
whole, of simple construction. It can hardly claim to rank amo 
the more noticeable productions of its prolific composer. Distribu 
in four divisions, each sub-divided according to the character of 
the text, it consists almost exclusively of choruses, the only excep- 
tion being the final number, in which a solo for baritone voice— 
allotted, by the way, to Mr Vernon Rigby—is conspicuous. 
Parts of Zion show unequivocally the influence exercised upon 
Gade by his illustrious friend and patron, Mendelssohn. As 
instances of this may be cited the third and fourth divisions, 
“But then His flock forsook the commandments of God,” 
and “There shall come a Redeemer,” both of which show 
that certain passages in St Paul have vividly impressed them- 
selves on the mind of the Danish musician. Away from 
these plain reminiscences, however, the cantata is admirably 
written for voices and just as admirably scored for the orchestra. 
Its most elaborately wrought-out division is the third, to which 
reference has been made. The three divisions that follow the 
introduction separately relate to the departure from Egypt, the 
captivity in Babylon, the return and prophecy of the New Jeru- 
salem. The performance, under Herr Gade’s own direction, was 
unexceptionally fine, and the composer must have been much 
gratified by the cordial greeting he received, not alone from the 
audience, but from the members, to a man and woman, of the 
chorus and orchestra, an appropriate tribute of respect to an 
eminent foreigner. Mozart’s superb symphony, “ Jupiter,” came 
directly after Zion, followed by a miscellaneous selection of the 
usual kind. The oratorio to-morrow is the Messiah, Upwards of 
1,300 people attended the concert. 








Brunswick.—Herr Franz Abt, the Ducal Capelimeister, has been 
invited to act as a member of the jury at the Grand International 
Vocal Competition, which is to be held at Amsterdam on the 9th, 
10th, and 11th September, and in which forty-two Male Vocal 
Associations from Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands will take 
me Among the other members of the jury will be Herr Max 

ruch, MM, Vieuxtemps, Reyer, and Gounod, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.pHa is at Lucerne. 

Dr Nigss.—Wagner has no right to be astonished at opposition. 
He does not say ‘‘ Thou fool!” like Paul. He says simply ‘‘ Thou 
fool!” to which we reply ‘‘ You're another.” Dr Nibbs should 
mend his pen. He is wrong about Gluck. 


BIRTH, 


On August 24th, at 5, Bristol Gardens, Maida Hill, the wife of 
Drsmonp L. Ryan of a son. 


DEATH. 
On August 27th, at Finchley Road, Lucy, the dearly-beloved 
daughter of Stroup Lincotn and Lucy Cocks, aged 22. 























NOTICE. 

To ApvERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.p is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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EING fortunately beyond the reach of that “purely 
human” impulse which prompted true-hearted Wag- 
nerites at Bayreuth to hurl beer-jugs and other missiles at the 
heads of those benighted creatures who presumed to doubt the 
musical infallibility of “The Master ”—as the Composer of 
the Future is styled by his admirers, with an emphasis on the 
“ T'he”—we venture to inform our readers that, if we may 
believe independent and unprejudiced witnesses, the success of 
the Tetralogical Trilogy, though indisputably considerable, was 
not quite so tremendous as Herr Wagner’s disciples would have 
us suppose, Of course, Herr Wagner’s disciples will not admit 
this. On the contrary, they extol “ The Master” with even 
hotter fanaticism than ever, and-——to hide, perhaps, a partial 
failure—indulge in even a greater amount of “bounce,” to use 
a vulgar expression, than before. They now go so far as to 
hint that not only is Wagner the first of all musicians, past, 
present, or to come, but that he is destined to play an impor- 
tant part in the political regeneration of Germany. In proof of 
what we state, we beg to quote the following from the 
Bayreuther Tagblatt of the 24th August : 


THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL-PLAYS CONSIDERED 
FROM A NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 

“Tn our to-day’s feuilleton we have not to do with the artistic side 
of the Festival-Plays; it will be worth while to consider for once 
their political, or, more correctly speaking, their National-Germanic 
character. Of course, events like that which is now in progress do 
not come completeand at once into the world, but possess a history of 
theirown. Now the history of an artist, who, in 1849, was a revolu- 
tionist, and to whom, in 1876, German Princes, with the German 
Emperor at their head, come on a pilgrimage, is not uninteresting. 
Wagner, it is true, was nota desperate revolutionistin 1849; idealists, 
as Voltaire has already remarked, are not dangerous in State matters. 
As a thinking artist, Wagner felt the insufficiency of the attention 
then paid by the State to art, and, in order radically to remedy 
this unsatisfactory posture of affairs, dabbled a little in revolution. 
The positive portion of his wishes he embodied in his Entwurf einer 
Verfassung der kyl. siichs. Capelle (Plan for the Constitution of the 
Chapel Royal of Saxony), a work demanding, in a clear style cha- 
racterised by a knowledge of the subject, things which might well 
be attained. Less clear on the other hand, were the Forderung 
einer Deutschen nationalen Biihne (Demand for a National German 
Stage), the Kunstwerk der Zukunft (The Art-work of the Future), 
and Die Kunst und die Revolution (Art and Revolution ), which 
last was prohibited. In these productions, Wagner talks loudly 
and terribly, destroys and promises, while, seen in the light—he 
was never a revolutionist, He then let politics go their own way, 





and created—very wisely—in the first place that political Art-work 
which is to occupy the place of what has hitherto been our German 
art. The work is complete. 

“ But how different is German art in the new German Empire 
compared to what it was at a time when we really had no Germany, 
no German policy, nor, indeed, anything approaching sturdy 
unity. That for which Wagner yearned in 1849, has now become, 
though, it is true, by means diametrically opposed to his, something 
universally accepted as a matter of course. It is called The Deli- 
verance of Germany from the Yoke of Foreign Fashions. (Com- 
pare the report of Wagner’s speech at the Supper.) It is by no 
means accidentally, but quite logically, that, simultaneously with 
the Festival-Plays here, there should be, on the other side of the 
ocean, a German department in the International Exhibition, 
instead of the once-despised separate little stalls for Hesse, 
Bavaria, or Reuss, for instance; it is not accidentally that, simul- 
taneously with the Stage-Festival-Performance at Bayreuth, we 
have an exhibition of German ecclesiastical art at Cologne, on the 
Rhine ; an exhibition of German national products (the National 
Gallery) at Berlin; a German historical museum at Nuremberg ; 
and, lastly, the first exhibition of German Industrial Art, at 
Munich. A great nation of thinking and producing men has 
awoke from out the confusion of a thousand years to a conscious- 
ness of its equality with other nations ; it feels its newly-tempered 
strength, and is endeavouring to cure the injuries inflicted by the 
mean political jealousies of former days, fa the consequences of 
miserable wars, from the battles with the Huns and the Swedes, to 
the first Napoleonic subjugation. All races agree in their yearning 
for intellectual perfection ; all classes extend a hand to each other 
for mutual aid, and, laughing at the evil demon of Socialism and 
Hierarchy, the German citizen and operative looks back upon the 
works of his progenitors, and holds out to the man of science the 
right hand of friendship. The two combined produce something 
in the way of industrial art which can hold its own against the 
productions of ancient times. But all this is not done at one 
stroke. Herr Reuleaux may be right in saying we are still deficient 
in a great deal ; but we are in the right path ! 

“Tt is these circumstances of the day which invest the Bay- 
reuth enterprise with a national importance. The ideas which 
impelled Wagner to treat in a musico-dramatic manner the Song 
of the Nibelungen, that national Epic of the Germans, were familiar 
to him sooner than to the great masses, for, as far back as in 
1843, ’46, and ’48, he conceived the work which was to crown 1876. 
No man now-a-days will be found to urge aught against the ideas 
influencing Wagner at that period. Even the non-conservative 
view that a state-system springing from feudalism in a nation 
without freedom, and poor in rights, never tends to advance 
art, was not so unintelligible. Just as the Greeks loved and 
honoured their art, Germany, also, ought to hold art in high 
esteem, and become as well acquainted with the Nibelungen Epic 
as the Greeks were with the Iliad. A good deal of bombast was 
mixed up with the preliminary steps, but the principle was correct, 
as the event has proved. Even assuming the Festival Plays 
performed here not to have been a thorough success, the idea 
which suggested them cannot be killed. Thousands of human 
beings, headed by ten princes, have wandered hither from north 
and south, east and west, and made the greatest sacrifices (a conse- 
quence of the existing state of things), for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with the German art-work of a single man. 

“ Let the reader shortly remember: The Courts of Germany 
possessed in the 17th and the 18th century no German art they 
were bound to foster; Lessing was the first to cleanse our drama 
from foreign influences; our poetry dates from the highly- 
cultivated Court at Weimar in 1759; and our new music only 
from the birth of W. A. Mozart, who, however, was educated in a 
thoroughly Italian fashion; in painting, the tone was given by 
the Italians and the Dutch; is it at all surprising that, when 
engaged in reconstructing German opera, even such a man as C. 
M. von Weber met with long faces, and that French speech and 
Italian singing continued until recent times the fashion at Courts, 
whence pliant subjects helped to carry it into domestic and public 
life? Who will assert that we ought not highly to honour the 
series of celebrated Germans who shook at the foreign yoke until 
it fell off? Granting that Wagner’s Germanity has become some- 
thing like Germanility, and that his rhyme sometimes produces 
the effect of comic exaggeration, such things are of minor import- 
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ance. Let them not lead us to forget that this toughly-enduring as it does, a larger amount of novelties than is usually presented even 


German composer, standing on the shoulders of Gluck, Beethoven, 
and Weber, has staked his life for the independence of German art, 
and let us allow him the benefit of the fact that his Festival-Plays 
belong to the period of the newly-awakened feeling of national 
honour ; to the renewed youth-time of the German folk and of 
German industrial art.” 

Time alone will prove whether Germany is so deeply in- 
debted to Herr Wagner for her political regeneration as his 
followers assert : Al freir de los huevos se verrad. Meanwhile, 
as far as music is concerned, and on the terrible supposition 
that the Ring des Nibelungen should ever be forgotten, Ger- 
many may well be contented to entrust her reputation as a 
great musical nation to the safe-keeping of those giants, 
Gluck, Beethoven, and Weber—not to mention Bach, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and others—* standing on whose shoulders this 
toughly-enduring German composer has staked his life for 
the independence of German art.” 

By the way, the writer who has favoured us with the article 
in the Bayreuther Tagblatt would have done a graceful act if, 
when he announced that Herr Wagner is standing upon the 
shoulders of Gluck, Beethoven, and Weber, he had supple- 
mented the information by telling us how “The Master” 
managed to clamber so high. What is the ascent of Mont 
Blanc—nay, of fifty Mont Blancs, heaped, like Pelion upon 
Ossa, one above the other—to such a feat as that! 

R. K. 





pane 
THE WAGNER FESTIVAL. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
Bayreuth, August 28. 

dh third series of the Festspiel began last night at seven. 

The crowd of visitors was as great as on the previous 
performances, amongst whom one third were from England. 
The cast of the performances is the same, as on the previous 
representations. Everything went to the greatest perfection ; 
scenery and singing were superb. The orchestra played 
divinely. King Ludwig, the “supreme patron” of the 
Festival, arrived, and will remain, to hear the last perform- 
ances, which will end the Festival, on Thursday, the 30th. 
Several distinguished London professors have also assisted, 
amongst whom Mr Otto Goldschmidt, Mr Cusins, Dr Wylde, 
Herr Ganz, Herr Lehmeyer, Mr Hartvigson, Mr George 
Carter, and Mr Walter Bache. Many have left. The tickets are 
sold now at half-price. The accommodation in the town is 
as bad as before; with difficulty one obtains an inferior 
dinner. The weather is cold and stormy. Liszt, with his 
“Jiinger ” (disciples), has been seen, but Wagner has not 
been visible. It is rumoured that the performances will be 
renewed next summer. Herr Wagner gives a “last recep- 
tion” at Wahnfried on Thursday, to bid good-bye to his 
numerous admirers. 

The amount of orders from the different Emperors and 
Princes to Wagner, Richter, Wilhelmj, Betz, and the principal 
artists, are numerous, consisting of Hagles and Ritterkreuze, 
first and second class, 

The orchestra has presented Wagner with a beautiful grand 
piano by Steck & Co., of New York, expressly made for him, 
and an organ, by Estey & Co.,to Hans Richter. Wagner will 
present a silver medal to all the performers, cast by Bendel, 
of Munich, as a memorial of the Bayreuth Festival. 

—o-——-— 
BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
August 29. 

The Executive Committee of the Birmingham Festival of 1876 

deserve great credit for the scheme laid before the public, embracing, 





at this enterprising place, there being no less than five new works to 
be given in the four days, in addition to the standard oratorios of 
Elijah and the Messiah, Spohr’s Last Judgment, Beethoven’s Mass in 
C, Mozart’s “ Jupiter” Symphony, &c. Notwithstanding all these 
attractions, there have not been wanting prophets of evil who have 
croaked (after their manner) and predicted pecuniary failure, basing 
their auguries upon the depression of trade, commercial distress, 
depreciation of foreign stocks, &c., just as in 1867—the year after 
the great financial crisis and ‘‘smash ”—these wise ones (after their 
generation), bemoaned the prospective fate of the then impending 
Festival, which, despite their distressed forebodings, proved to be 
one of the most successful on record ; and, as from the year 1864 the 
net results have steadily increased while the taste for music has 
certainly not diminished, I have little fear for the present meeting, 
believing that it will quite equal, if it does not excel, those which 
have gone before. 

The list of principal artists has been for some time made public, 
and, but for the omission of one name, and that the most familiar 
for more Festivals past than I care to remember, could hardly be 
improved upon. Mdlle Tietjens, Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, and 
Mdlle Albani, as sopranos; Mesdames Patey and Trebelli-Bettini, 
as contraltos; Messrs Vernon Rigby and Edward Lloyd, tenors ; 
Messrs Santley and Foli, as basses, are all too well known to require 
any more mention than their names; but nothing can compensate 
for the loss of Mr Sims Reeves, who stands alone, unapproached, 
and, sad to say, at present, unapproachable. True, Mr Reeves has 
at times disappointed the public by not singing when announced ; 
but better to do this twenty times than to appear and not sing well. 
What, after all, is one of the great secrets of the reputation which 
Mr Reeves has so long and so deservedly enjoyed? Why, the fact 
that, whenever he does sing, the most captious and hypercritical can- 
not but share the delight and enthusiasm that our great English 
tenor always creates when his health will permit him to fulfil 
his engagements, by the breaking of which he is after all 
the greatest sufferer; indeed, there is no singer living who has lost 
so heavily by his almost over-sensitive artistic conscientiousness. It is, 
therefore, a great misfortune that the name so intimately associated 
with so many successes at Birmingham should, upon this occasion, 
be only conspicuous by its absence ; an absence which a little fore- 
thought and arrangement might have prevented. As the circum- 
stances have already been fully explained in the columns of the 
Musical World, there is no necessity to recapitulate them, or do 
more than repeat that Mr Reeves must be held blameless in the 
matter. Whether, by way of compensation for the absence of one so 
well known as Mr Sims Reeves, the stewards have introduced a gentle- 
man so little known (one might almost say unknown) as Mr Cecil 
Tovey, may be a fair question, but it is one that I am not prepared 
to answer. Mr Tovey may be a star of the first magnitude hitherto 
veiled from the public gaze ; but this secret has been well kept, and it 
certainly reads strangely to see so unfamiliar a name in association 
with the renowned baritone and bass. 

The band is on the same scale as heretofore—28 first violins, 
with M. Sainton as chef-d’attaque; 28 seconds, headed by Mr 
Willey ; 20 violas, with Mr Doyle as their chief; 17 violoncellos, 
M. Lasserre, principal; 17 double basses, Mr White, principal ; 
4 flutes, Mr Svendsen first ; 4 oboes, M. Dubrucq first; Mr Lazarus 
heading the 4 clarionets ; Mr Wotton the 4 bassoons ; Mr T. Harper 
the 2 trumpets ; Mr Mann the 4 horns ; Mr Webster the 3 trombones ; 
Mr Hughes taking the ophicleide ; and Messrs Cheshire and Davies 
the 2 harps. These, with the instruments of percussion, etc., make 
up 142 performers—two more than at the last Festival, the addition 
being to the brass, in the shape of two cornets. In the list of players 
I miss some familiar names, notably Mr James Howell, for so many 
years the chief double bass ; Charles Harper, equally long time first 
horn ; and Mr Barret, so long associated with the first oboe. From 
the violin, Messrs R. Seymour and J. W. Thirlwall ; from the violon- 
cello, M. Paque; and from the double basses, Thomas Edgar, have 
been removed by the hand of death, The chorus is composed of 
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96 soprani, 46 contralti, 46 alti, 85 tenori, and 88 bassi, in all 361, 
and making, with the band, an orchestra of over five hundred, large 
enough for all legitimate musical effect, and not too large to be 
nnder the thorough control of their accomplished chief, Sir Michael 
Costa, upon whom the main weight of the Festival rests, and whose 
indefatigable zeal and untiring ability have made the Birmingham 
Meetings what they are. Mr Stimpson occupies his usual post at 
the organ, which has been altered to the lower pitch ; and upon Mr 
C. W. Stockley has devolved the arduous task of training the chorus 
for several months past—this important body being now drawn 
exclusively from Birmingham and the neighbourhood. 

At ten o’clock yesterday morning the rehearsals began with 
Professor Macfarren’s Resurrection, which was followed by other 
works, keeping band, chorus, and some of the principals fully 
employed until nearly six o’clock, the evening rehearsal beginning 
two hours later on, and lasting till well nigh half-past ten. 

To-day to the minute of the time announced, with that unvarying 
punctuality which is so marked a characteristic in Sir Michael Costa, 
the Festival proper began, as such celebrations should in loyal 
England, with the National Anthem—the arrangement being, of 
course, that of the conductor ; and then followed a performance of 
Elijah, which could hardly be other than fine with such magnificent 
material athand, Just thirty years have elapsed since the God-gifted 
genius, Mendelssohn, first conducted his greatest work in this same 
Town Hall; and from that time to this it has gone on steadily 
increasing in favour with the public in general, and Birmingham in 
particular, the best evidence of its local popularity being found in 
the fact that upon this occasion the Town Hall was quite inadequate 
to meet the demand for places, some three to four hundred applicants 
for tickets being literally nowhere in the ballot, and this in the face 
of the whole of the building (with the somewhat necessary exception 
of the orchestra) being converted into reserved seats at the not incon- 
siderable price of a guinea each, while many were content to pay 
that sum for the privilege of standing in door ways and odd uncom- 
fortable corners for the space of three hours. 

The custom which at one time obtained, of dividing the music of 
the Prophet, has happily fallen into desuetude, and we now have the 
entire part given to one singer, as it should be. When that singer is 
Mr Santley, all doubt is set at rest in the minds of the public ; and 
when I say that our famous baritone—of whom we, as Englishmen, 
should feel proud—was in good voice, it will be readily understood 
that literally nothing was left to be desired. 

In the first part Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, and, in the second, 
Malle Tietjens took the principal soprano music, each lady worthily 
sustaining her well-earned reputation, the ‘‘Hear ye, Israel” of 
the great German prima donna, in particular, missing none of its 
accustomed effect. The contralto music was divided between Mdme 
Trebelli-Bettini and Mdme Patey, English prima and foreign alike 

distinguishing themselves in a manner worthy the occasion; while 
to Messrs Edward Lloyd and Vernon Rigby fell the tenor parts in 
the first and second divisions respectively, both artists acquitting 
themselves with ample justice to the music and to the satisfaction 
of their hearers, In the double quartet, “‘For He shall give His 
Angels,” Mrs Sutton, Messrs Woodhall, Horrex, and Campion, lent 
their assistance ; the first-named lady likewise taking part in the 
Sanctus, and the last-named gentleman also singing in the quartets, 
“Cast thy Burden” and ‘‘O come, every one that thirsteth.” Of 
the band and chorus it may be said that, with the exception of one 
slip, when an impatient soprano started a couple of bars too soon, 
they were beyond reproach. The same remark will not, however, 
apply to the organ (I speak of the instrument, not of the player), 
which was at times absolutely distressing in its departure from the 
pitch of the orchestra, The great variations in temperature to which 
we have of late been subjected may have something to do with this, 
but I suspect that the alterations which have been going on for some 
considerable time past, in lowering the pitch to the normal diapason, 
may be, to a considerable extent, responsible for the very unpleasant 
oe so markedly apparent at yesterday’s rehearsals and to-day’s 
oratorio, 





In the general programmes it is ‘‘ earnestly requested that the 
company attending the morning performances (which consist of 
sacred music) will not indicate their approbation by any audible 
expressions of applause.” It would be well if to this were to be 
added a further tribute of respect to ‘‘sacred music” to the effect 
that encores cannot be permitted, even at the request of a noble 
President backed by the support of royal and titled personages. 
This morning no less than five numbers were repeated by Presidential 
desire—the quartet, ‘‘ Cast thy Burden,” the trio of angels, ‘‘ Lift 
thine Eyes,” the air, ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” the ‘‘ Holy, holy” 
quartet, and Zlijah’s last air, ‘‘ For the Mountains shall depart,” 
being the favoured morceaux. Two of these (the trio and Sanctus) 
being in the same key as the numbers close following (‘‘ He, watch- 
ing over Israel” and ‘‘Go, return upon thy way”), the effect is 
entirely destroyed, and the composer's meaning frustrated by a mere 
fancy which should not be sheltered (coming from such high quarters) 
under the plea of ignorance. What would be said of an attempt to 
encore the famous soliloquy in Hamlet, or the dagger-scene in 
Macbeth ? and yet the one proceeding would not be a whit more 
unreasonable than the other. I have again and again protested 
against this exhibition of bad taste, and I shall always continue to 
do so so long as it is perpetuated. Encores are intolerable nuisances, 
even when they emanate from the outspoken voice of the public ; 
but, when they express merely the wish of a small party of favoured 
individuals, the annoyance is only the more aggravating. 

I suppose it would not be respectful to omit reference to the re- 
decoration of the interior of the Town Hall, on which no expense 
seems to have been spared, but I cannot think with commensurate 
results, thé effect being somewhat patchy and inharmonious, As to 
the medallion portraits of composers and other illustrious men, the 
less said the better, as they are in the majority of instances nothing 
save coarsely executed caricatures, utterly unworthy of Birmingham 
or its Town Hall, in which, by the way, the bust of Mendelssohn still 
occupies its ignoble position on a staircase, where not one out of 
every hundred has the least chance of seeing it. Why is it not in 
the place of honour in front of the orchestra ? 


Caru Rosa Opera Company.—The ensuing season of operas 
in English is announced to open on Monday, the 11th inst., under 
the direction of Mr Carl Kosa, at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, 
with Cherubini’s Water Carrier. The répertctre includes all the 
operas introduced last year, and amongst those not yet performed 
are Beethoven's Fideho, Wagner's Flying Dutchman (the first 
time in English), Isouard’s Joconde, and Adolphe Adam's Giralda 
(both for the first time in England), Pauline (specially composed 
for the company by Mr F. H. Cowen), and Sir J. Benedict's Lily 
of Killarney, with alterations and additions specially introduced 
by the composer. Among the principal artists engaged are Mdlles 
Torriani, Ida Corani, Conlon. and Yorke; Messrs Packard, 
Turner, Celli, Stevens, and Santley. 

WE regret to learn that Mr Charles S. Barker, inventor of the 
pneumatic action, is, at seventy years of age, in very reduced cir- 
cumstances, and without any means of support. Owing to the 
Franco-Prussian war, Mr Barker had to seek an asylum in this 
country after many years’ residence abroad, but when, unfortu- 
nately, it was too late in life for him to turn to profitable account 
those researches which had cost him so many years of patient and 
persevering labour, and which resulted in the successful application 
of the pneumatic action to the touch of organs, and more recently 
the electro-pneumatic system, besides many other improvements 
in the mechanism of organs. Several admirers of his inventive 
genius are desirous of providing him with an annuity, and have 
opened a subscription list for the purpose. An influential com- 
mittee, consisting of the principal organists and organ-builders of 
London and the provinces, has been formed, with Mr F. Davison 
as honorary treasurer. As the committee are anxious to close the 
subscription list before the 29th September, those who feel an in- 
terest in the fate of one who has made so many improvements in 
the “king of instruments,” and are inclined to contribute to the 
support of his declining years, are urgently requested to forward 
even the smallest donation, immediately, to Mr F. Davison 
(honorary treasurer), 24, Fitzroy Square. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
“You write for money, but I write for honour,” exclaimed an 
author in the fury of dispute with another author. “Ah! each 
writes for what he most needs,” replied his companion. 





Tue following anecdote comes from Bayreuth. During the 
entire first act of Die Walkiire, Herr Niemann had to sing near a 
blazing fire, which emitted a dense smoke. At rehearsal, one day, 
Herr Niemann complained to Wagner. “I can’t sing with 
this smoke,” he observed ; “I am suffocated.”—“ But it is requisite 
that you should,” replied the composer. “I can neither have the 
fire put out nor prevent it from smoking. You must sing at any 
cost.” —“TI think I see a way of arranging matters,” rejoined the 
tenor. ‘ Make the chimney sing, and I will smoke.” 





Composers in Italy are not idle. We learn from J/ Trovatore 
that a new opera by Sig. Vincenzo Sacchi will be produced next 
winter at the Teatro Pagliano, Florence. It is entitled Cleopatra. 
The subject appears to possess peculiar attractions for modern 
Italian composers. Signor Lauro Rossi set it to music as an opera 
some years ago, and his example has since been followed by Signori 
Ferdinando Buonamici, and Melesio Morales. Signor Cesare 
Dall’Olio has completed a new opera, Don Riego; book by Ghis- 
lanzoni. Signor Rebora is busy with an opera entitled Giinther ; 
and Signor Parravana has completed one named Amore uguagha. 





Tuoves Joseph Haydn is anathematised at Bayreuth, Herr Otto 
August Schulz, a Leipsic bookseller, who has just announced a 
Catalogue of Artists’ Autographs, in “ Honour of Wagner's Stage- 
Festival-Play at Bayreuth,” (!) seems to attach a very respectable 
value to the genial composer’s handwriting. Thus he advertises: 
“ Autograph letter of Haydn, with signature: ‘Esterhaz, 16 
November, 1788,’ one page, 4to, with address and seal; an un- 
printed, interesting letter to Haydn’s publisher, 140 marks.” An 
autographic musical-manuscript of Haydn, with the annotation: 
“In Nom. Dom., Cavatina. Giuseppe Haydn, 1786,” 11 pages, 
oblong folio—a “very fine specimen ”—is offered for 225 marks. 
120 marks are asked for a musical manuscript of Schubert’s ; 150 
marks for a letter of Beethoven’s; as much as 750 marks for 
Mozart's letter of the 15th January, 1787 (4 folie pages) to Jasquin 
(published by Jahn, vol. iv., p. 285); 150 marks for a note of 11 
lines from the same composer, etc. But what on earth have 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Schubert, to do with the Stage-Festival- 
Play at Bayreuth? Uncertain as to what Echo might answer, we 
will at once answer ourselves: Nothing! 

1) 
CONCERTS VARIOUS, 


LancuamM Hatt.—Dr SKernhardt, successful with his Saturday 
Evening Concerts last season, has commenced a series of concerts, 
entitled the ‘‘ London West End Concerts,” to be given on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. A principal feature has been the part- 
singing of the ‘‘St Cecilia Choralists,” who consist of eight well- 
trained young lady vocalists. The performance of these young 
artists has been supplemented this week by the singing of Madame 
Marie Arthur a Mr Valentine Fabrini, who, by the bye, gave 
some Old English ballads exceedingly well. Dr Bernhardt, the 
conductor, who appears to be a great favourite with the habitués, has 
also assisted by Ham ma during the week, some solos on the piano- 
forte in capital style, and the violin performances of the Sisters 
Arneni and Lilly Morris have met with the accustomed applause. 

Roya, Aquarium Concerts.—At the vocal and instrumental 
concert on Thursday morning the vocalists were Miss José Sherring- 
ton, Miss Lucie Hann, and Mr Pearson; and Miss Lillie Albrecht 
was the pianist. The overture to Ruy Blas, by Mendelssohn, began 
the concert, and was capitally played by the orchestra. Miss Lucie 
Hann then sang ‘‘O mio Fernando,” and got through her task 
remarkably well. Weber’s ‘‘Concertstiick ” (accompanied by the 
full orchestra) was then played by Miss Lillie Albrecht, whose rapid 
advance in her profession is remarked by every one who has heard 
her. The executive powers of the youthful artist were put to a 
severe test by this morceau; but she overcame its difficulties 
triumphantly, and the unanimous ‘‘call” she obtained was justly 
and honourably earned. Miss Albrecht, if she continues studying 
as diligently and conscientiously as she has hitherto done, will soon 
place herself in the first rank of pianists. ‘‘ Angels ever bright 
and fair,” from Handel’s Vheodora, was admirably sung by Miss 


José Sherrington. Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2, in D (Op. 36), 





followed, and brought out the resources of Mr Mount’s orchestra to 
the best advantage. Sullivan’s song, ‘‘ Sweethearts,” sung by Mr 
Pearson; a Lied, ‘‘Du bist wie ein blume,” by Rubinstein, and a 
Mazurka by Chopin (Miss José Sherrington), were the other vocal 
pieces ; and the overture to T'annhiiuser, by Wagner, concluded an 
admirable concert. The conductor was M. Dubois. 


—o 


PROVINCIAL. 


Rypbe (Ise or WicuT).—One of the most successful musical enter- 
tainments that have taken place this season was Herr Schuberth’s 
concert, given on Friday evening, August 9. There was a large 
audience, who thoroughly appreciated everything they heard. The 
opening piece, Goltermann’s duet for pianoforte and violoncello con- 
certante was capitally played by Mr Wilford and Herr Schuberth ; 
and the last-named artist delighted everyone by his performance of 
two charming pieces, a cavatina and a romance for violoncello, 
Miss Jeanie St Clare, with a pleasing contralto voice, sang M. 
Gounod’s setting of ‘‘There is a green hill far away,” and was 
warmly applauded. Madame Wensley obtained the approbation of 
her audience for the style in which she gave ‘‘ Let me dream again.” 
On being “‘ encored,” the clever vocalist substituted ‘‘I am thine.” 
The tenor was Herr Irevis, and the bass Signor Montelli. Madame 
Schuberth also assisted her caro sposo by singing, with taste and 
expression, ‘‘ Waiting,’ a Lied by Gumbert, and an Italian song 
(with violoncello obbligato, capitally played by Herr Schuberth). 
A scherzo for the pianoforte, by Chopin, was characteristically 
rendered by Mr Wilford, and the concert altogether was a treat to 
everybody present. 


Tone CasTLE (NEAR WOLVERHAMPTON).—An amateur concert was 
iven, by permission of Mr and Mrs Hartley, of Tong Castle, on 
hursday morning, August 24th, for the benefit of the fund collect- 

ing for the — of a new organ for Tong Church. There was a 
well-trained chorus of about thirty voices, conducted by Mr ——- 
The glees and part-songs went admirably. We must particular 

int out Hatton’s ‘‘The Belfry Tower” and ‘The Bait;” H. 

mart’s ‘‘ Lady, rise, sweet morn’s awaking ;” Pinsuti’s ‘“‘ Spring 
Song ;” G. A. Macfarren’s ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?”, as also A. R. Gaul’s 
‘The Better Land,” which was deservedly encored. Miss Edwards, 
who gk an excellent soprano voice, had great success in a 
song by Kiicken, ‘‘O thou whose dark eyes are Crome gl and in 
‘A bird sang in a hawthorn tree,” by Hatton. Miss H. Palmer, 
a young lady with a fine mezzo-soprano voice and good method, san, 
with exquisite taste a song, ‘‘ Una stella confidente,” by Robandi 
(encored), the obbligato violin part to which was admirably played 
by Mr Charles Hartley, who proved himself also an excellent vocalist 
in a duet with Miss Palmer. Miss Palmer also sang C. Oberthiir’s 
popular romance, ‘‘Je voudrais étre,” with great success, being 
accompanied on the harp by the talented composer, who is staying 
in the neighbourhood on a visit. The Rev. T. M. Everett, the 

ssessor of a fine baritone voice, was encored in one of his songs. 

he instrumental contributions were a duet for two harps (played 
by Miss Alice Hartley and Mr Oberthiir), which went to perfection, 
Miss A. Hartley proving herself a harpist of superior powers. 
Oberthiir also played one of his brilliant harp solos, which was 
much admired. The concert was attended by the élite of this 
neighbourhood, amongst whom we observed Lord and Lady 
Wriottsley, the Earl and Countess of Dartmouth, the Ladies 
Legge, Major and Mrs Monkton, &c. 








ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 

Tuurspay Eveninc, Aveust 31st:— 
March for the Organ—(E flat major) ... H. Smart. 
Duet—“ La Pesca”... eas ds was Ee Rossini. 
Prelude and Fugue with Chorale—(E minor) ... ha Mendelssohn. 
Andantino from the Symphony “The Power of Sound” , Spohr. 
Rhapsodie sur Cantiques Bretons—(No. 3) C. Saint-Saéns. 
Chorus, from “ The Censer ”—(Solomon) ea ae Handel. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 2nd :— 

Fantasia and Fugue—(G minor) Bach, 
Marcia Religiosa and Pastorale ... ca ia re Th. Salomé. 
Volkslied, from the “ Lieder ohne Worte = a aie Mendelssohn. 
Andante from the “ Jupiter Symphony” Sas ag Mozart. 
Funeral March—(A flat minor. Op. 26) aa oak Beethoven. 
Concert Fantasia on an Air by Rode re we W. T, Best. 
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HERR WAGNER AS AN ORATOR. 

During the progress of the first series of Stage-Festival-Per- 
formances, the following printed notice was freely circulated in the 
town of Bayreuth :— 

‘‘Herr Richard Wagner desires to come together at a supper, on 
the 17th August, with his honoured Patrons, Well-Wishers, and 
Friends, in company with all his artistic comrades and fellow- 
labourers, taking part in this year’s Stage-Festival-Play. Agreeably 
to this wish, we do ourselves the honour of cordially inviting you to 
be present on the 17th August, at 7 o’clock, p.m., in the Grand 

Restauration attached to the Theatre. Tickets cost five marks each, 
We request that you will return us the subjoined form duly filled up 
by nine o’clock on the 17th inst. We remain respectfully, the 
Restaurateurs at the Theatre. Bayreuth, the 14th August, 1876.” 


Such was the printed notice without its typographical glories of 
small capitals and large capitals, in type of various sizes; of italics ; 
of single lines; and of the many other devices with which a clever 
compositor “ displays” his copy to the best advantage and delights 
the eye of the fascinated reader. Appended was the “ Form,” or, 
more literally, “‘ Bespeak-Ticket” (“ Bestellzettel”) : 

‘The Undersigned bespeaks, for the 17th August, in the Wagner- 
Theatre Restauration, — Places at 5 marks each. Name : ——.” 
At the bottom of the paper was the line: ‘‘ Places can be secured 
only by the filling up of this Bespeak-Ticket ;” and across one 
margin ran the words: ‘‘On account of the performance of Siegfried 
being postponed, the supper is put off to Friday, the 18th August.” 

After the supper, Herr Wagner made a speech. In it he com- 
mented on the address he had delivered from thestage at the conclu- 
sion of the first series of performances, and which had created a 
very unfavourable impression among all save his own disciples, 
who, of course, were in ecstacies with it. Here is the address :— 


‘I thank my friends and partisans for the support they have 
accorded me in producing the dramatic work which the Titanic efforts 
of my artists and colleagues have enabled me to place before them. I 
will not say to you now what I will say to you in a more familiar 
manner. I think I may sum up my thoughts in two words: We 
have shown what we want and what we can do when all our wills 
are combined towards the same object. It will in future depend 
entirely on you whether or no we have an art.” 


As already mentioned, and as may be presumed, the above was 
not particularly well received by the general Press and the general 
public. According toa Wagnerian journal, the Bayreuther Tay- 
blatt, the Master spoke at the supper “somewhat” (“ wngefahr”’) 
as follows :— 


‘*Honoured Well-Wishers, Patrons, and Friends, in the name of 
my artists I now say to you what you may, perhaps, have expected 
to hear sooner from another place. What I should like to say to 
you is, however, so extensive in its range that it would scarcely fit into 
the frame of a social evening, for I regard what we have here effected 
together as an extraordinary event unexampled in our time. I now 
hear that my words of yesterday have been misunderstood in the 
coarsest manner. When I said : ‘If you wish it, we have an art,’ I 
should, perhaps, have said: ‘If you wish it, we have a new art.’ 
Naturally I did not mean that we have had no art up to the present 
time. My art has frequently been called a ‘national’ art. I am 
not quite sure how we are to take this. At any rate, we Germans 
have hitherto had no national art. The French have such a one— 
an art peculiar to them, which has grown up upon their soil, and 
which, though it may have suffered from temporary weakness, or 
experienced a ‘ decadence,’ still exists, and still again raises its head. 
Similarly theré is an Italian art. I consider an Italian opera, when 
well performed, as something perfect of its kind. In theatrical 
matters we have always contented ourselves with the imitation of 
foreign forms, and otr artists have even had to sing foreign texts. 
To create an art peculiar to ourselves, that was our task; an art 
which, to speak modestly, should rank as the equal of foreign art. 
After my own painful experience, this is what I have attempted to 
do. Ihave myself wielded the conducting-stick, and for years had 
to work my way through the chaos and rubbish of commonplace 


music to original creation, What I wanted in this respect, we | 
until he played another piece—his ‘‘ Ronde des Djnns.” Signors 


wished to show here. I turned to the people ; but I was still a 
stranger to the general public. I found, however, thankworthy 
friends, who enabled me to carry out this ideal work in our own 
time. As it has once been carried out, I propose to arrange such 
Festival Plays every year. 

“But, while I was carrying it out, despondency seized me often 
enough, and many a time I thought I could not go on further with 
it, People wanted to cry down my enterprise as a foundation for 





something else, a swindle, and God knows what besides. Under 
these circumstances, my sole support was fully ideal courage, and 
the fullest disinterestedness ; it was a glance at my artists, at those 
artists who were not to be deterred by what reviewers and journalists 
said to them every day, famely : that we desired the Impossible. I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart, my artists, my friends ! 
Schiller says, if art sinks, it is through the artists that it sinks ; I, 
— add, it is only through them that art can again raise 
itself. 

‘And then I have found men here in this charming Bayreuth— 
found them among the middle classes of the town—who, without 
paneer possessing a full insight into the artistic element of my 
veing, have devoted themselves to me from confidence in my 
integrity and my probity. And honourable has always been my 
aim, and I am pleased at having derived my strength, properly, so 
speaking, from the inhabitants here. 

‘Tf now I would express my thoughts with regard to the artistic 
aspect of the subject, I would do so with a reference to the con- 
cluding words of the second part of Goethe’s Faust; ‘Everything 
perishable, and thus also Art, is only an image, but an image of the 
Enduring and of the Everlasting. The Unattainable here becomes 
a fact ;’ yes—if what we have offered you may really have been un- 
attainable, it is still a fact. ‘The Indescribable is here effected ;’— 
the Indescribable, in as much as ideal courage has brought together 
a community working in common for combined creation. ‘The 
Ever-Womanly attracts us onward ;’—that is the ideal and influencing 
powers which are the powers leading us, in every instance, to the 
most elevated summits of the Possible. This is about what I 
wished to say, my friends. Once more I thank you, and invite you 
to remain faithful to me, and well disposed.” 

Such was Herr Wagner’s explanation, at the supper, of what he 
said when addressing his honoured well-wishers, patrons, and 
friends, from the stage. It would not be superfluous—as far as 
the Uninitated are concerned—if he would favour the world with 
an explanation of his explanation; at any rate, of the latter portion 
of it. aN. N, 

——— 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

Messrs Gatti’s concerts at Covent Garden Theatre have been 
very attractive during the past week. Last Saturday night more 
than 5,000 persons “ assisted,” according to “ official returns.” On 
the Thursday previous their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales honoured the entertainment with their 
presence. M. Henri Ketten, the now famous French pianist, 
increases in favour every time he is heard. On Wednesday, the 
“ Mozart Night,” M. Ketten played the D minor Concerto of the 
great master, and played it with so much good taste and with such 
perfect execution that he was enthusiastically called back to the 
orchestra, and rewarded with unbounded applause. The only ex- 
ception to his perfect performance of the composition, in our 
opinion, was his interpretation of the slow movement, which 
lacked smoothness ; but perhaps we were hypercritical, for the 
audience were liberal with their applause. Signor Arditi, 
though deprived of some of his best instrumentalists, who were 
engaged at the Birmingham Festival, conducted the “ Jupiter 
Symphony ” with such careful energy that a fine performance was 
the result; and the andante and minuet from the 2nd quartet (D 
minor), played by all the stringed instruments, was so much to the 
taste of the audience that a repetition was insisted on. The vocal 
pieces consisted of ‘‘ Deh, vieni, non tardar,” charmingly warbled 
by Mdlle Bianchi, who was warmly called back to the orchestra ; 
“ Batti, batti,” sung by Madame Bentham-Fernandez (violoncello 
obbligato, Mr Boatwright), who was similarly honoured ; and the 
duet, “Sull’ aria,” by the same artists. In the second part 
(miscellaneous) Signor Arditi’s selection from Tannhduser was 
given with the accustomed effect, and the clever maestro’s “ Foro- 
setta ” (“ Vispa son gentile”) was sung with such perfect execution 
by Mdlle Bianchi that the audience compelled her to repeat it. 
M. Ketten was also called back after his splendid performance of 
Weber’s “ Moto perpetuo,” and the audience would not be satisfied 


Gianini and Medica were the other vocalists. The theatre was 
crowded. 





{0UEN.—Architects will shortly be invited to send in plans for 
the new theatre to be erected on the site of the Thédtre des Arts, 
destroyed by fire. The Corporation have voted three prizes of 5000, 
3000, and 2000 francs each for the best three plans, respectively, 
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A CROAK FROM THE STUDIO. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—Lest any of the ‘‘crowd of music-lovers 
who swell the triumphs of a Joachim or a Rubin- 
stein at St James’s Hall” should be induced by Mr 
Oscar Browning’s letter in the Times of Tuesday 
last to visit Bayreuth for the third representation 
of Herr Wagner's Ring des Nibelungen, I beg your 
assistance, by the insertion of this, to warn them 
against the most colossal musical swindle that even 
Germany has ever produced. 

I have listened with rapture to the sweet 
strains of Joachim, and with pleasure and wonder 
at the marvellous execution of Rubinstein. But 
Joachim played the ‘‘ music of the past,” and Rubinstein not always 
that of the ‘‘future.” I have listened to many a pseudo “‘ grand ” 
work with mingled feelings of annoyance and pity for the composer ; 
but the memory of the three days of excruciating mental pain at 
Bayreuth ‘‘licks creation.” 

That Herr Wagner is a man of great ability and musical resources 
no one candeny. That there are, here and there in the Ring des 

Vibelungen, charming little gleams of musical light, no one can deny. 
But the little ‘‘gleams” are so overshadowed by the unmusical, 
discordant, incomprehensible mass of the ‘music of the future ” 
that they are entirely obliterated, ‘‘ burked in the birth.” Fancy a 
sculptor exhibiting a marble group, thickly painted like the figure- 
head of a Dutch merchantman to the lovers of the Phidian art ! 
His friends and admirers might laud him sky-high, and extol his 
work as the ‘‘Sculpture of the future,” but the crowd of sculpture- 
lovers who swell the triumphs of a Gibson or a Foley would hae their 
ain kin, 

Such is the Ring des Nibelungen. No amount of laudation or ful- 
some flattery will make it a musical work. No amount of vocal or 
instrumental screaming will obtain for it a niche in the house of the 
musical gods, The voice of the mighty ‘‘ Wotan” will, like the 
strings of Broadwood’s ‘‘Grand,” break with the ‘‘ music of the 
future.” But there is hope! After the third representation of 
“such a work of art,” it will not occur again ‘‘in the present 
generation.” CISELEUR, 

August 24. 


(omne, ie ‘— to do any harm—perhaps not too late to do any 
good.—D. P. 





Lerpsic.—The next novelty at the Stadttheater will, most pro- 
bably, be Verdi's Aida. 

Trisste.—A Messa da Requiem, by Sig. Luigi Ricci, jun., was 
recently performed here with success. 

TiFL1s.—The Italian Operatic Company engaged for the coming 
roi here embarked on the 12th August at Trieste for their destina- 

ion. 

CASTELLMARE.—A serenade was given to the Marquis de Noailles, 
on the occasion of his receiving his credentials as French Ambassador 
to the Italian Court. 

Rome. ~ A new theatre, capable of accommodating 1000 spectators, 
will be opened in November. It is being built by the Lombardian 
Society, and will be called the Teatro Manzoni. 

FRANZENSBAD (BOHEMIA). —Capellmeister Th. Tomaschek has given 
another of his ‘‘ Sinfonie Concerts.” The programme was :—Gade’s 
Overture to Ossian ; Beethoven’s Sinfonie No. 2,in D major; C. 
Oberthiir’s Loreley (a Legend for orchestra, with harp obbligato) ; 
H. Masser a Fantaisie-Caprice, for violin and orchestra; and 
R. Wagner's verture to Rienzi. The orchestral works were executed 
with spirit and decision, Mdile Anna Dubez played the harp part 
in Oberthiir’s Loreley, and the work produced the same great effect 
as on former occasions. Herr Anton Hahn met with due apprecia- 
tion for his fine performance of Vieuxtemps’ Fantaisie-Caprice. 





Dear oF Feticten Davip.—For some time past this well-known 
musician had been lying very ill at the house of a friend at St Ger- 
mains. Strong hopes were entertained, however, of his recovery, 


but they were doomed to be disappointed, for the composer of Le 
Désert and Lalla Rookh expired on Tuesday, 


the 29th August. 








MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From our Special Correspondent. ) 


M. Léopold Ketten’s concert came off last evening at the Hotel 
du Pavillon, and proved a very great success—in fact, such a 
success that it is spoken of on all sides as the best concert that has 
been given in Boulogne for some time past; and this may be 
accounted for by the fact that M. Ketten had with him, to interpret 
the well-selected programme, none but well-known artists of talent 
—to wit, Mdlle Gérald, a cantatrice of great merit; his brother, 
M. Ketten, the “French Rubinstein ;” and M. Wieniawski, the 
fort violinist. The salon was filled with “la fleur de l’élite de 
Boulogne,” as a lady who sat near me justly remarked, proving 
that some residents and visitors at the “Queen of French Watering- 
places” can and do appreciate good singing and music, and are 
willing to encourage great artists to perform in the town, in spite 
of the inducements (?) held out to them to give their services at 
the Etablissement des Bains. 

Last evening there was a ball at the Etablissement, a grand 
féte at the Jardin des Tintilleries, an “extraordinary” dramatic 
performance at the Theatre by some artists from Paris, and per- 
formances both by the Italian and American Circuses. In spite 
of these counter attractions, M. Léopold Ketten’s audience was a 
full one. The “Andante con Variazioni” from Beethoven’s 
“ Kreutzer” sonata was the first piece in the programme, and was 
played in perfection by MM. Wieniawski and Henri Ketten. The 
sonata was succeeded by the Grand air from Joseph (Méhul), care- 
fully rendered by M. Léopold Ketten. Both the sonata and the 
air were enthusiastically received, and the artists were each 
honoured by a “call.” M. Wieniawski next came forward and 
played a Fantasia on airs from Faust, and later in the evening 
delighted the audience with some of his variations on Russian 
airs. Mdlle Gérald’s rendering of “ Connais tu le pays ” (Mignon) 
was deservedly applauded, and her song, “ La Cigale et la Fourmi,” 
was most favourably received, not only on account of its musical 
merits, but also because of the wholesome moral at the end, which, 
freely translated into English, would be, ‘Make hay while the sun 
shines.” M. Henri Ketten created a perfect furore each time he 
performed. His difficult Etude de Trille, “La Douleur,” and his 
“Ronde des Djinns” were simply perfect; I will say no more 
of the “ French Rubinstein,” except that his execution of Liszt's 
“ Seconde Rapsodie Hongroise ” met with an encore. 

M. Léopold Ketten himself, besides singing “Le Someil de la 
Muette ” (Auber) and “ Jenny, ma belle,” as he has called a pretty 
adaptation of his own of Godfrey’s “ Mabel ” valse, introduced two 
songs, the composition of Herr Reichardt (the well-known artist 
and composer of “ Thou art so near, and yet so far”). The first, 
entitled “ Souvenir,” was the signal for a perfect ovation; while 
the second, “Love's Request” (sung by desire), was met with 
deafening applause and an enthusiastic “call.” M. L. Ketten 
sang the last-named song in English; and I must congratulate 
him, apart from the expressive way in which he gave the well- 
known air, on his accurate pronunciation of our difficult language. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Aug. 30, 1876. X. T. R. 

—— 


WAIFES. 


M. Delerac, the baritone, is engaged at the Operahouse, Athens. 

Madlle Anna Eyre has been engaged for the Italian Opera, Paris. 

Mdme Marie Roze is the ‘‘star” at the Brighton Aquarium concert 
to-day. 

The Italian Minister of the Interior has forwarded 100 francs (!) 
towards the Bellini Monument Fund. 

Mr Land has left London for the North of Scotland to pay a series 
of visits to his numerous Scottish friends. 

M. and Mdme Lauvergnat and Mdlle Gabrielle Lauvergnat are 
passing their vacation at Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

M. Offenbach’s new buffo opera, La Boite au Lait will be produced 
at the Bouffes-Parisiens about the middle of October. 

The Cavaliere Cosimo Mariotti, an esteemed Italian musical critic, 
died lately at Turin, aged fifty. He was a native of Parma. 

The Théatre-Lyrique will not open on the Ist a. as pre- 
viously announced, but on the 5th. The opera will Dimitri. 

M. Lafargue will retain, under M. Carvalho, the post of secretary, 
which he held at the Paris Opéra-Comique, under M. Caryalho’s 
predecessor. 
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The well-known violinist, Mr J. Rosenthal, is eng ed as soloist 
for the provincial tour now being arranged by Mr Wilbye Cooper. 

M. Goutchalde, manager of the Thédtre-Frangais, Rouen, was 
recently tried on the charge of having set fire to his theatre. He 

was acquitted. 

The press was largely represented at Bayreuth. London sent 18 
critics; Paris, 18; New York, 14; Berlin, 20; Vienna, 15; Hol- 
land, 2; and Italy, 3. 

It is said that the fair and celebrated dancer, Signora Amina 
Boschetti, will ‘create ” the part of the heroine in the new ballet of 
Messalina at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

M. Vizentini has found a representative for the 
M. Victor Massé’s new opera. The young lady is 
sister of M. Théodore Ritter, the pianist. 

Miss Ada Cavendish is creating a great furore at Scarborough, the 
Londesborough Theatre being found insufficient to accommodate the 
large crowds anxious to witness her performances. 

A fire broke out on the 19th August in the property-room of the 
Renaissance, but was promptly extinguished by the firemen on duty, 
not, however, before some properties were destroyed and the cupola 
was injured, 

Lavender’s wife said to her husband the other night: ‘‘I’m afraid 
you have taken more beer than is good for you?” And the unex- 

cted reply was: ‘‘ Well, I think myself I could have brought it 
hone easier in a jug.” 

Miss Florence Sanders, the youthful and clever pupil of Mr W. H. 
Holmes, has been playing his transcription of the ‘‘ Galatea Waltz,” 
composed by H.R. Ei. the Duke of Edinburgh, at the Royal Aquarium 
and at the Alexandra Palace Concerts, where the youthful pianist 
received a unanimous ‘‘ call.” 

A short time ago, a Mandolinata, or Cithern Concert, was given 
under the Arches of the Temple of Peace, at Rome. Owing to the 
vast size of the locality, not a sound was audible, and the large 
audience, supposing themselves the victims of a hoax, hissed violently, 
though the concert was gratuitous. 

The new buffo opera, provisionally entitled L’ Héritier présomptif, 
with music by M. Ch. Lecocq and words by MM. Busnach and 
Liorat, will be brought out at the Paris Renaissance about the 15th 
October, the principal parts being entrusted to Mesdlles Zulmar 
Bouffar, Marie Harlem, MM. Vauthier, Berthelier, and Puget. 

The members of the Wagner orchestra (120 in number), in order 
to show their appreciation of the services rendered by their con- 
ductor, Herr Hans Richter, of Vienna, during the rehearsals of the 
last two months, and as a token of their friendship towards him, 
have presented him with one of Estey’s ‘‘ Richard Wagner ” organs, 
as the most appropriate gift for the occasion. 

The Alfiere of Bologna asserts positively that Herr Richard 
Wagner will visit that town, during the present autumn, for the 
np so of witnessing the performance of his Rienzi, and that he will 

accompanied by most of the German sovereigns who went to see 
the National-Festival-Stage-Play at Bayreuth. 
Emperor Wilhelm will be among their number ! 

According to persons who are well informed, there will be no 
Italian Opera this year at Cairo. ‘‘The opening of the theatre,” 
writes a correspondent of the Italian paper, the Cosmorama, ‘‘ would 
be an act of such direct defiance to public opinion, that, though 
nothing connected with the Government ought to surprise us in 
Egypt, it seems impossible for the Khedive to contemplate such 
a step.” 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARL 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

_ ‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan modenh 6 0o., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by Fra 
Paty rhea ght by NK MokI, are invaluable both 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching — and removing affections of 
the throa 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 











SECOND EDITION. 
Containing Important AppiTI0Ns. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. 
Princess Lovise, Marchioness of Lorne (President of the National Union 
for Improving the Education of Women of all Classes). 


HEORY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovisa 
Gipson. ‘A clear explanation of elementary matters essential to a 
pianist.”-——Prof. G. A. MACFARREN. ‘It cannot but prove a great help to all 
who teach music to beginners.”—Madame 8. Dotpy. ‘I am perfectly charmed 
with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”"—Dr BEeNNETY GILBERT. 
“TI think so highly of it that I would advise every student beginning music 
to study your book.”—F. B. Jewson, Esq., Prof. R.A.M. “I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. Lonanurst, 
Org. Cath. Canterbury. London: WEEKES & Oo.; NoveLtio & Co.; Wuir- 
TAKER & Co. Price, boards, 3s. ; stiff paper, cloth back, 2s. 


THE PIANIST’S ROYAL ROAD. KUHE. The most 

complete Course of Study and: perfect collection of high-class Pianoforte 
Music yet presented to the public. Each Book, containing not less than 16 Pages, 
Full size, from Engraved Plates, is Edited, Fingered, and has remarks on the 
contents and their performance, by KUHE. Price ls. Post free. Prospectus on 
application. CuntnaHaM Boosey & Co., 2, Little Argyl! Street, Regent Street, W. 


Fp StORicaL SONG OF ALL THE KINGS AND 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By Caromtne Batts. Arranged by R. 
ANDREWS, Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. ‘Sent 
post free for 12 stamps. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
\ ESSRS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr CoTrELt, enabling them to publish a New Compo- 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new ‘‘ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr Corre. to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions, 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free. 


“g 7 7 
IRO PINSUTI’S New Opera, “IL MERCANTE DI 
VENEZIA,” performed with great success in Italy, is now published 
complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, price 15s. net, post free. ‘‘ Donna Gentil,” 
the favourite Romanza, sang by Mr Santley (in F, treble clef), post free for 24 
stamps. The separate vocal pieces, pianoforte arrangements, &c. RIcoRpDI's 
Depot of Italian Music, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 


UMMER HOLIDAYS.—A series of interesting TOURS 


arranged from New York, rid Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, to N ra 
Falls, Watkin’s Glen, White Mountains, Montreal, &c., by Inman Royal Mail 
Steamers, from Liverpool every Thursday. Time occupied, under a month, For 
full particulars and Tickets, apply to WILLIAM INMAN, 22, Water Street, Liver- 
pool, or to any “‘ Inman Line” Agent. 


READING 


CONCERT AGENCY & COUNTY MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
38, BROAD STREET, READING. 
(Opposite the General Post Office.) 


Proprietor—W. HICKIE. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR P.R.W.C. & E. 
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BALFES OPERA, 


THE 


Rose of Castille 


PRICE. 











In Paper Cover. ; 5s. Od. 
Bound . ‘ ; ‘ 7s. 6d. 





In the same form may be had WALLACE’s 
MARITANA, with English and Italian text, 


and Recitatives by Trro Marret. 





IN THE PRESS. 
WALLACE’S OPERA, 


LURLINE. 





LONDON; 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 








NIGHTLY ENCORED AT THE PROMENADE 
CONCERTS, COVENT GARDEN. 





NEW WALTZ. 





LES 


Helles Viennorses, 


LUIGI ARDITI. 





Piano Solo, price 2s. net. 





CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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ROYAL EDITION OF OPERAS. 


ITALIAN OPEHRAS. 
d. 


BALLO IN MASCHERA.. 4h a as 6 | GUGLIELMO TELL 
BARBIERE i a me ; : 6| HUGUENOTS .. 
CROWN DIAMONDS > ee *6 at 6| LUCIA .. 
DINORAH 5 = Ts . att 6 | LUCREZIA BORGL A 
DOMINO NOIR .. 46 5c .. 2 6| MARTHA 
DON PASQUALE 8 e e om 6 | MASANTELLO 
DON JUAN : “s ae na ia 6 | MIRELLA 
ELISIR D’ AMORE - “s oe S 6 | NORMA .. 
FAUST .. 6 | PURITANI 
FAVORITA 6 | RIGOLETTO ” 
FIDELIO.. 6 | ROBERT LE DIABLE 
FIGARO... 6 | SEMIRAMIDE 
FIGLIA .. 6 | SONNAMBULA 
FLAUTO M AGICO 6 | TRAVIATA 
FRA DIAVOLO 6 | TROVATORE 

The above haw Italian and English Words. 


GERMAN OPERAS. 
FREISCHUTZ .. we - . 2 6 | LOHENGRIN 
Ww ith Geran, Italian, and English Words. 


aheumnett CH OPEHBRAS. 
GRANDE DUCHESSE .. bc .. 2 6 | MEDECIN MALGRE LUI , ; 
MADAME ANGOT 3 ve EA .. 38 6 | WATER-CARRIER (Les Deux Journé ), 
German, and English Words Fa ; 
With French and English Words. 


en OPERAS. 
BOHEMIAN GIRL ve a 3.6 | SIEGE OF ROCHELLE 
LILY OF KILLARNEY SATANELLA (nearly ready) 


OPHRAS. 
BEGGAR’S OPERA i ave ar oi NO SONG, NO SUPPER .. o» es wee 2O 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE .. ae ee ROSINA . ee 267 210 


The above Works are also to be had handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s., 5s., and 7s. ( sd. each, “The four Ballad Operas 
may be had i in one volume, cloth, gilt edges, 5s 


BOOSEY'S NEW ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL, 


For Large and Small Bands, price 2s., 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. each number: 
Selection, J Lombardi... * .. Verdi. | 33. Selection, I Promessi-Spost 5 .. Ponchielli. 
Overture, Mirella are <a .. Gounod. 54, Overture, “Schubert” .. “ .. Suppé. 
Fest Marsch from Tannhiuser .. .. Wagner. 35. Wedding March = ie .. Mendelssohn. 
Aria from Ugo, Conte di Parigi .. .. Donizetti. 36. Overture, “ Leichte Cavallerie” .. .. Suppé. 
(Clarinet Solo.) (Light Cavalry.) 
Cavatina, ‘ Roberto, tu che adoro .. Meyerbeer. 37. Potpourri, Don Juan... Se .. Mozart. 
(Cornet sci 38. Overture, Stradella e e .. Flotow. 
Overture, Rosamunde .. .. Schubert. : Selection, Les Huguenots Meyerbeer. 


BOOSEY & CO0.'S MUSICAL TUTORS. 


KAPPEY'S BRASS BAND TUTOR. A complete guide ” “| KAPPEY'S TUTOR FOR BRASS BASS INSTRU- 


to the formation, training, and instruction of Lrass | MENTS, the Euphonion, saath Contra Bass, 
Bands - é Contra Fagotti, &e. 
MANDEL’S TRE ATISE ON TH VST ENTA- - y 
TION OF MILITARY N THE INSTRU MENTA. 6 map ae Seer 
SAUNDERS’ DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING FOR KAPPEY’S OBOE TUTOR “ 
SMALL BANDS x .. 2 6 WILLIAMS’ CLARINET TUTOR . “ 
BOOSEY’S SHIL LING TU TORS FOR V IOL IN, _FL U TE, CORNET, and CLARINET. 
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